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The Teaching of Business Correspondence 
Through the Medium of the 
Dictation Class 


By Edward Hall Gardner, Assistant Professor of English in the University of Wisconsin 


Convention, Chicago, December, 1917.) 


(A paper presented before the G. 8. F. 


HE future of commercial education 

in this country is one on which, I 

imagine, we should all like to dilate. 
The sharp competition following the war 
will send us great numbers of students, 
eager as never before to learn from us 
how to advance themselves; eager to seek 
prosperity if this country is prosperous; 
anxious to keep their heads above water 
if this country is poor. We shall need 
our greatest skill, on the one hand, to equip 
them for this competition, and, on the 
other hand, to keep their ideals high. The 
responsibility of commercial educators for 
the ideals of America is great; for America 
nation and her ideals are 
business ideals. Loyalty, industry, effi- 
ciency, thrift, sobriety, service—it is a 
sobering thought to realize how far we 
may be responsible for planting these 
ideals in the minds and hearts of America’s 
future business men and women. 


is a business 


But, even more than the future of com- 
mercial education, the present state of 
commercial education concerns us. The 
most terrible competition before our stu- 
dents does not come after the war, but 
now. Shall we be crushed by our relent- 
less competitor, or shall we triumph? Can 
this loose-jointed, easy-going, good-na- 
tured America rally her energies and bring 
her maximum strength to bear in a short 
time? Business efficiency will tell the 
story. This is a war of peoples, and it 
brings into action every human unit. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that you and I 
are equipping this year great numbers of 
the men and women who are going to help 
to win this war. 

You will pardon me for striking this 
note at the outset of what is going to be 
a strictly practical address. I am deeply 
conscious of the fact that this nation is 
at war, and I feel that the thought should 
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tinge every consideration of every topic. 
It is certainly very prominent in my mind, 
when day after day I say good-by to some 
of our boys, the finest fellows that ever 
stepped. I am just thinking that I am 
supposed to have helped train them for this 
task, as much for this as for any task of 
life, and I am passing every one of my 
methods, every idea and plan for the 
strictest 
test 
this 


nation is at war and is training her sons 


under the 
stand the 


work, 
if they 


used 


conduct of my 
review to see will 


of worthiness to be now, when 
and daughters for the terrible comvetition 
of war. 

Under this condition we must 
that unit in the 
structure of our commer 
cial education bears the 
weight. My 


ey ery 


maximum 
subject is the use of the 
dictation class for teach 
ing business correspond 
ence, the use of one of 
the regular courses of 
the commercial program 
for teaching one of the 
most vital subjects that 
a business man has to 
know. The subject cuts 
both ways; it 
troducing work in busi 
ness correspondence in 
that have 
not been able to 
duce it, and it 
the more efficient use of 
the dictation class. 
This is nothing new. 
spondence has been taught always through 
the dictation class. All the skill in letter 
writing which most of our business men 


means in- 


some schools 
intro 
means 
K.pwarpD 


Business corre 


and women have, was got in the dictation 
class. They ground those letters into their 
memory, through repetition, and when they 
entered business they went on writing the 
same kind of letters. What we 


to teach good business letters instead of 


want is 


bad business letters. 

But even in the full sense of the topic, 
that is, the definite instruc 
tion in business correspondence as a part 
of the work of the dictation this 
is nothing new. Many of you have long 


inclusion of 


class 
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believed in using the dictation class for 
this purpose. 

The plan is essentially this. There are 
certain great principles in business corre 
spondence which, if the student can grasp 
them and understand them and practice 
them, will go far toward making him a 
good letter writer. 


letters 


Suppose the teacher 


has a group of for dictation use, 


every one of which illustrates one of these 
principles. Suppose one principle is con 


ciseness—cutting it short. Here are a 


dozen letters, we'll say, illustrating how 
when to cut it short. 


and Suppose the 


teacher speaks concisely on the virtue 
She might even be able to 
to books on 

She takes 


a minute to show just 


of CONCISENESS. 
refer them 
the subject. 
how beautifully concise 


these letters are, and 
what means were taken 
to make them so. She 
might have a wordy let 
ter for contrast. How 
to get rid of wordy 
stock phrases; how to 
handle the first sentence 
in half the num 


ber of 


usual 
how to 
repeti- 
tion; all these could be 
illustrated by this group 
of letters Then th 
letters 


words 4 


avoid needless 


students use the 
for their dictation drill 
and grind in the doc 
trine they been 


GARDNER 
have 
absorbing. 

the method is that the 
Of course this 


The essence of 
doctrine be subordinated. 


cannot be accomplished without proper ap 


paratus and without a rather careful study 
the right proportion of 


of how to give 
attention to noting the excellence of these 
letters and how to give the right propor 


drill. But 


letters used for dicta 


tion to dictation here is the 
fact: 
tion are going to impress the minds of the 
anyway. You can't help it i! 
Then the word of approba 


great Those 
students 
you want to. 
tion from the teacher helps the stude 
to see not only that the letters are good 
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His 


grip on the principle aids his memory and 


but x hy the vy are good intelligent 
the language of those letters sinks in deep 

The only way to prevent students from 
copying the language of sample letters 
their own creative 
a quantity of letters to 
Seek safety in num 


ind not using powers 
is to give them 
illustrate every point 
bers. I believe in teaching every point 
in business correspondence with plenty of 
examples; and that is where the dictation 
class which uses great quantities of letters 
has a splendid chance. 

Concentrate on the great 
Don't try to teach too many things. 


principles 
One 


of mv students was a woman who went 


out and became a writer of advertising 
booklets tor then 


the sales correspondent for a manufactur 


railroads, who became 


ing firm, and who now is in business on 
her own account as an interior decorator. 
She met me on the street one day and 
told me that about the only principle she 
remembered from my course was the thing 
talked “Always be 
courteous Time had to 
shut her eves and hang to that little maxim 
ike a sailor on a plank, but she said she 


| continually about 


was W hen she 


ilways was courteous. 

Last winter I was asked to go down to 
the state capitol and give a course to their 
employees in business letter writing. Be 
fore undertaking the work I secured car 
bon copies of correspondence from several 
of the departments of the state and tried 
to analyze their correspondence problem. 
| came to the that the 

id something to sell, and didn’t always 


conclusion state 
cnow it, 
f those departments to the people of the 
state every working day of the year, and 
et sometimes they forgot that fact and 
heir letters would show irritation at being 


They were selling the services 


sked fool questions and at being called 
m rather curtly to render service, as if 
ey were the slaves and not the servants 
{ the people. They sometimes yielded to 
temptation to feel that their work ex 
sted for its own sake and not for the 
ce of the people. 
Well, in going at their correspondence, 
ugh I took it up under several heads, 
idea that the 


as representatives of the 


rv lecture contained the 
and they 
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state, were selling service Inquiries ad 
dressed to them should be answered in that 
merely give the 
asked for and no 


more, or a short refusal, but they should 


spirit; they should not 


inquirer just what he 
try to understand the needs of the inquirer 
If you are 
really trying to sell service, we decided, 
a tone of pat- 


and give him what he needs. 
of course you wont adopt 
ronage, talking down from the lofty level 
of your knowledge to a poor 
worm much as you 
do; nor will you answer a fool according 
to his folly; nor an angry man according 
to his wrath. You will try to make that 
fellow your friend for life by doing just 
a little more than is required of you. 

We got together once a week and talked 
those things over, always from the point 
that the state had something to 
and that it did its business pretty 
much by mail—a big order house. 
We illustrated the points from the splendid 
letters written in the departments by men 
and women had the vision of their 
task. We concentrated on the principles, 
and I believe the principles stuck. 


superior 


who doesn't know as 


of view 
sell 
mail 


who 


A young man did me the honor the 
other day to come to Madison to consult 
me. He had been graduated from our 
classes about eighteen months before. Now 
he is in a great manufacturing corporation 
and that corporation has said to him, “We 
have lost a lara 
force by the draft. 
covered by 
cant; it will not be visited by salesmen. 
Go and get that business by mail.” Such 
a thing had never before been done. They 
were selling a high priced specialty that 
had needed individual pushing 
But the war had created the situation and 
it had to be In our conference we 
concentrated on one principle. We said 
that the element these salesmen have sup 


proportion of our sales 
The territory formerly 


these hundreds of men is va 


always 


met. 


plied, and that will now be lacking, is 
personality and confidence in personality. 
Therefore. the thing to be put into these 
letters is personality and confidence in 
That was the principle we 
It didn't mean flashy 
language offers; it 


didn’t mean piling up the adjectives and 


personality. 
concentrated on 
and get-rich-quick 


pouring out the red ink. Those things are 
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once—but they don’t build confi- 
dence. It was a big principle. I believe 
a good group of letters illustrating the 
right way to build confidence, simple let- 
ters perhaps, not taken from a great cam- 
paign like the one we have just been 
discussing, and presented for dictation 
drill with a few words of suggestion as 
to their qualities, would make an impres- 
sion on the mind of the student. 


easy 


I was sitting with a committee the other 
day on which were represented both mem- 
bers of the faculty and students. One of 
the faculty men had been presenting a 
plan for action, which he concluded by 
saying, “And then we'll send out a letter 
to those people telling our plan and ask- 
ing if they have any objections to it.” 
The students looked at each other and at 
me and smiled; one of them whispered to 
me, “Negative suggestion.” They had 
learned that when you want to get consent 
from a man you should not ask him to 
object. Suggest positive action to him, 
not negative; don’t cross your own wires. 
There was a point we had concentrated 
on, and it stuck. 

These experiences have strengthened me 
in believing that the great principles un- 
derlying correspondence can be put into 
simple form, arranged in a natural se- 
quence, illustrated each by a group of 
carefully selected letters, and so presented 
that the subject almost teaches itself. Two 
things are necessary: first, to point out 
the features which make the letters excel- 
lent; and second, to get the student to 
work in connection with them. The con- 
stant drill of the dictation class provides 
the first necessity; the students write the 
letters and merely read them, and a small 
amount of additional apparatus and meth- 
od points out the features of excellence. 

Do not understand me as meaning that 
the dictation class is the only place where 
business correspondence should be taught. 
It is perfectly conceivable that this is true. 
But I speak only for a plan that uses the 
dictation class more effectively for pur- 
poses which it already performs. 

Above all else, in selecting points on 
which to concentrate I emphasize those 
points which are connected with the ar- 
rangement of material. They control (1) 
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clearness, (2) an avoidance of rambling 
and wordiness, (3) getting results. That 
last is all-important. We can call it per- 
suasion, we can call it control of the 
reader; it means getting him to do what 
you want or to feel as you want him to 
feel; it means getting results from your 
letter. 

When I studied argumentation, and later 
when I taught it, the principle that 
brought the greatest flood of light was that 
teaching us how to deal with a hostile au- 
dience: “Begin by agreeing as far as you 
can.” In teaching students to write stories 
I observed that they leaped at the sug- 
gestion to begin with something typical 
and interesting. 

Last summer a friend of mine, office 
manager of a New York firm, was visited 
one evening by another lady, also an office 
manager. She said, “I understand that 
you have some plan or book or something 
to teach people how to write letters. Now 
I’ve just been put in charge of the five 
girls in our office; I’m green, and though 
I can write letters, I can’t tell anybody 
else how. A lot of our routine corre- 
spondence comes to the girls to write, the 
same as to yours. How do you manage 
it?” 

My friend told her, “Put the subject 
of the letter first.” She showed how to 
analyze each letter so as to get the real 
subject, the real thing you want attended 
to, right up in the headline, out of the cel- 
lar position and into the stellar position. 
She hauled out a handful of carbons to 
show how well the girls had been able to 
grasp that idea and how it just helped 
them out of the mud. She showed her 
how, in different situations, that rule ap 
plied in ways you wouldn’t naturally think 
of. She showed how it helped to get 
results by letting the reader fix his mind 
from the outset on what was wanted. And 
the new office manager went away satis- 
fied. 

Now suppose you are making adjust- 
ments, handling delays and breakage and 
mistakes. What does the reader want? 
Action first. Show him what has been 
done to give him satisfaction. That prin 


ciple has to be modified when you can't 
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give him the action he wants; but then 
other principles step in. As soon as you 
begin to shade these matters too fine, only 
the best students will get them. 

But concentration on the great principle 
of the effective arrangement that gets re- 
sults—knowing what to say first, second 
and third—puts into the student’s mind an 
idea that will never die. That will keep 
him looking and working and growing all 
his life long. 

Concentrate on the big things. Teach 
them, and let the little things come as 
atmospheric impression. Teach a boy to 
follow the example of some fine man in 
one particular, and he assimilates many 
other things from him. Give a student a 
group of letters and tell him to look at 
one fine thing in them, drill him in copy- 
ing these letters, and he assimilates their 
language. 

And why is such training valuable to 
the stenographer? Think of the gain to 
democracy when the office worker under- 
stands the principles underlying the acts 
he daily performs. Think of the gain 


when our office workers are intelligent, 
sympathetic co-operators with their em- 
ployer, able to do some of his work for 


him, to write some of his letters for him, 
ilways to grasp his purpose and aid in 
carrying it out. Stenographers of this 
kind do not stay stenographers. They be- 
come stenographers plus. 

I saw a picture not long ago of the ex- 
amination halls at a city in China. My 
friend had gone to the top of a pagoda 
ind from there had photographed the 
rows and rows of mud cells, tile roofed, 
that covered acres of ground. Those cells 
ire empty in this picture, their mud walls 
are crumbling, their tile roofs falling in. 
They tell the story, in picturesque ruin, of 
the decay and death of an outworn form 
‘f education. 

Into those mud cells went at examination 
time thousands of students, prepared to 
write from memory great sections of the 
Chinese classics. For days they stayed 
in their cells, writing, their food brought 
to them. Many went insane from the tre- 
menduos mental strain, for of all they 
wrote not one word did they understand! 
It was a language foreign to them, dead 

s Egypt, The Chinese democracy swept 
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away that criminal system at its first 
breath. 

At the opposite pole from Chinese edu- 
cation stands American commercial educa- 
tion. Its students are alive, in contact 
with reality; they know what they want, 
their eyes are open, they see their goal. 
The actual value of the work we give them 
has been demonstrated, tested in the cru- 
cible of affairs. To-day, under the terrible 
test of war, we are prepared to do more 
than ever before. Every portion of our 
program must bear the maximum weight. 
Our efforts must be conserved and every 
effort made to tell. I believe that by 
teaching the principles of correspondence, 
as well as those of shorthand, in the dic- 
tation class we shall make our commercial 
program more efficient and turn out stu- 
dents better able to take intelligent part 
in the conduct of the Nation's business. 


CoO°o 


Books 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


—Henry Ward Beecher 
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The War Aims of the United States—I 


[An Address Delivered by President Wilson before Congress on January 8, 1918] 
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The War Aims of the United States—II 


= 


— 





Presipent Wrison Appresstxnc Conoress 


resident a the presiding officers of the Senat d the Tlouse of Representatives, Vice 
| and Hon. Champ Cl Seated below the speakers re the official reporters. Mr 
eteran Congressional reporter and shorthand co or si st, occuples the seat at the 
t to Mr. Irland is Mr. Charles L. Swem. official reporter to re President 
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The War Aims of the United States—III 
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The War Aims of the United States—IV 
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(The key to these plates will be given next month 
(To be continued) 
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With the Red 


N Saturday, February 9, Miss Wini 
fred Kenna sailed from New York 
Red (ross I nit. for 


with a bound 
Italy Miss Kenna 


Red Cross for the duration of th 


tome, has enlisted 
with the 
war in the capacity of stenographe r 

In the 


ernment 


ple a that has gone out tor gov 
stenographic 
has 


service emphasis 


placed upon the 


been 
need for experts. In no 
department can we af 
ford to be handicapped 
office 
workers. but espe cially 


by inefficient 
is this true of the work 
other 

Kenna’s 


well 


on the side, and 
Miss 
friends 


a feeling of 


many 
may have 
pride in 
her efficiency as a ste 
nographer as well as of 
pride in her patriotism 
and desire to serve 
There are probably few 
stenographers in this 
country better fitted for 
a position of this kind 
She is an expert short 
hand Her ability as a writer of 
shorthand known to 
wrote 


writer 


plates is well our 


readers, as for several she 
most of the plates in the Gregg Writer. As 


Sev eral 


vears 


a typist she is no less proficient. 
vears ago Miss Kenna won the title of the 
Chicago in an open 
with the 

Kenna 


champion typist of 
connection 


Miss 


contest conducted in 


Chicago business show. 
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Cross in Italy 


entered the contest without special 


practice or 


oft S+ net 


any 


training and made a_ record 
words a minute 

As the editor of the O. G. A Depart 
ment in Writer, Miss Kenna 


became the ye rsonal friend of many short 


the Gregg 


teachers 
skill 
look 


Mw“ hen 


shorthand 
More 
ful writer 
the 
1 word of 


rand writers and 


than one 
can 
back to time 
criticism 
yr encouragement trom 
Miss Kenna set them on 
the right track and gave 
them just the help they 
needed 

\t the time of enter 
ing the Red Cross work 
Miss Kenna 


Nir Crre vgs 


was doing 
persona 
stenographic work and 
one of her last pieces of 
shorthand work was the 
series of shorthand 
plates beginning in this 
issue of the 
Writer, entitled 
War Aims of the 
States 

Miss Kenna’s family has a service flag 
with three stars, a 100 per cent record, for 


Miss Kenna 


the service. 


G reggq 
“The 


KENNA U nited 


and her two brothers are in 


hundreds of short 
Miss Kenna in 


\s we go to press we have 


The good wishes o! 
hand writers will go with 
her new work 
just heard from Red Cross headquarters of 
Miss Kenna’s safe arrival on the other sid 


oO? 








put our hearts. 


WE are not sent into this world to do anything into which we can not 
We have certain work to do for our bread and that 
is to be done strenuously; other work to do for our delight and that is to be 
done heartily; neither is it to be done by halves or shifts, but with a will; 
and what is not worth this effort is not to be done at all._—John Ruskin 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 


The editor 
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The Practical Value of a Good Style 


HE practi al value of a good sty le of 
shorthand writing is often over 
If 


looked by the shorthand student. 
learning shorthand could 
and 


who are 
ook ahead 


they would save by developing a 


those 


and see how much time 
trouble 
good style, they would realize the im 
portance of this phase of their work and 
devote the thought that it re 
quires 

Let us tell 


When a student is learning the principles 


time and 


you what often happens. 
he writes carefully and with due attention 
to being able to read his notes. Then he 
idvances and begins to take dictation. A 
short article is dictated by the teacher. 
lhe rate is slow, the subject matter simple, 
ind the 


what he has written even though the notes 


student discovers that he can read 


He jumps at the con 
to write 


ire not well made 


clusion that it is not necessary 
carefully because the shorthand notes can 


made He 


may 


be read even if imperfectly 
realize that in 
have to take dictation for half a day with 

it a stop, that some of the notes may not 


loes not business he 


¢ transcribed for several days, that there 
will be no opportunity to consult a fellow 
dent 
shorthand, and that the time required 
shorthand notes is often the 


who has the same matter written 
to transeribe 
letermining factor in his value to his em 
lover, 

The 
» the time 


ahead 


look 


a part of a 


student who learns to 


when he will be 
business organization and to judge each 
part of his work by its value to his future 
iployer has laid a sure foundation for 
ccessful work. This standard estab 
ed, every phase of the work should be 


lved from the business man’s viewpoint. 


future employer may not be a short 


hand though the number of em 


ployers who are shorthand writers is con 


writer 


stantly increasing -and he may never look 
at the stenographer'’s shorthand notes, but 
he will know how long it takes to get the 
finished letter back to his desk Now 
rapidity in finished letters 
depends to a on ability to 


shorthand 


turning out 
large de uret 
read notes, and ability as a 
reader depends on reading practice and on 
the quality of the notes Every element 
which tends to make-notes difficult to read 
should be carefully analyzed and elimin 
The time spent 


ated so far as possible 


in school in developing a finished, legible 


stvle is time well invested 


A careless style of writing is costly from 
every point of view. It is a poor invest 
ment for the employer, for it means that 
he is not getting the full returns from the 
which he has put 


money into equipment 


and overhead expenses It is a poor in 
vestment for the stenographer because he 
is paid for the work he can turn out. 
Whatever retards his speed decreases his 
ind his earning power 
argue that 
developed only at the 
1 matter of fact. a well 


output 


Some students speed in 
shorthand can be 
cost of stvle. As 
written character takes no longer to exe- 


But 


from the standpoint of time consumed in 


cute than a poorly written character. 


reading there is a great difference between 
a finished and a careless style. It is not 
the well written note that causes hesitation 
and takes up time in reading. 

What are some of the elements in style 
that make for and rapid 
transcription? We should classify them 
and 
proportion, 


easy reading 


thus: Uniform slant care 


fully 


spacing, 


indicated well rounded 
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Drill IX Drill XI 


7A 
A 


Drill XII 
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curves, and a free, swinging movement. 
When you are unable to read a note an- 
ilyze it carefully and try to determine 
just what makes the note illegible. Make 
it a rule to practice on the strokes and 
combinations of strokes which give you 
pause. If you are one of the writers who 
clings to the mistaken belief that you can 
ilways read your notes even when they 
ure poorly written, check yourself up and 
be sure that your position is well taken. 
[The fact that you can finally decipher 
practically everything you write is not suf- 
ficient. You should be able to read it 
instantly, without hesitation. When you 
ire transcribing your shorthand notes do 
you keep the carriage of your machine 
constantly moving, or are you compelled 
to stop at frequent intervals to read ahead 
in your shorthand notes in order to make 
sure of the outline for a word or phrase? 
For that is what dependence on the context 
means—you must be constantly reading 
ahead and that takes time and decreases 
your rate of transcription. An expert 
stenographer can make his transcription 
rate practically the same as his rate of 
speed in copying from plain copy and the 
beginner should work constantly towards 
that goal. 

Then there is another phase of the de- 
velopment of a good style, and that is it 
insures the ability to do difficult and un- 
usual work without special preparation. 
Too many stenographers become limited in 
their shorthand vocabulary. They are able 
to write rapidly and transcribe accurately 
on familiar matter, but they learn to de- 
pend upon the familiarity of the matter 
and the sameness of their dictators’ style 
instead of upon their shorthand skill. 
[hey lose confidence in their ability to at- 

upt work that is different or highly 
technical, and thus good opportunities go 
by 

These are great days for stenographers ; 
the demand is large and the salaries 
better than ever before—but the best posi- 

ns are still going to stenographers of 
bility and adaptability, the ability to give 
expert stenographic service, the adaptabil- 

for greater responsibilities. The better 
service the stenographer is able to render, 
higher will be his reward and the 
The writing of 


s] 


greater the opportunity. 
I } 
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good shorthand notes is one of the im- 
portant links in the chain of stenographic 
efficiency—the chain that makes secure to- 
morrow’s position and to-morrow’s oppor- 
tunities, as well as to-day’s. 


~« ’, 


\ X 


Test XVI 


1. Write one word containing each of 
the following disjoined suffixes and their 
derivatives: 

Ingly, ington, ingham, bility, ification, gram, 
mental, ship, hood, ward, ical, itis, ulate, 
ulated, ulator, ulation, ulative. 

2. Write the 
shorthand: 


It is exceedingly important that a modifica- 
tion should be made in the stipulations of 
the ultimatum. 


following sentences in 


There is every likelihood that this specu- 
lation will result in an upward trend of the 
stock market. 


It is a gratification to hear that a former 
member of the clerical force received the 
reward for the best article on the classifica- 
tion of correspondence. 

The ornamental monogram on her bag served 
as an identification for Mrs. Harrington. 


The plausibility of the argument in favor of 
a township high school was strikingly effective. 


Oo 


Test XVII 


1. Write one word containing each of 
the following disjoined suffixes and their 
derivatives: 

Rity, lity, city, vity, nity, mity, ernity, stic, 
tic, tics, tical, tically, ntic, ntically, egraph, 
egraphy, egrapher, ograph, ography, ographer, 
ographic, logy, logical, logically, logist, logjan. 

2. Write the 
shorthand: 

A familiarity with geography and biography 
will be of service to a stenographer. 

The theologian replied to the attack of his 
critic with dignity. 

The telegrapher worked energetically and 
thus gained popularity. 

In this vicinity journalistic publicity may 
be secured with facility. 

The authority on ornithology responded with 
alacrity, but his remarks were received with 
incredulity. 


following sentences in 
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Test XIX 


1. Give three phrases illustrating each 
of the following principles: 

Omission 
of ing. 


of words, intersection, indication 


2. Give one phrase illustrating the modi- 
fication of each of the following words: 

Week, few, ago, possible, early, sorry, mail, 
course, fact, sure, please, present, class, again, 
account, thank, order, city, department, avenue, 
company, us, holder. 


8. Write the 
shorthand: 

I am of the opinion that an indemnity policy 
is a first-class investment. 

Of course it is out of the question to fill 
your order by return mail, but we will do so 
as soon as possible. 

At the meeting last week the stockholders of 
the insurance company appointed a general 
manager. 

In order to prepare a bill of particulars for 
my client I should like to have this informa- 
tion with the least possible delay. 

We are sorry to report that the market 
price of this article has been advanced and to 
call your attention to the fact that the supply 
in the city of Chicago at the present time is 
limited. 


following sentences in 


(o, 


Test XX 


1. Give the shorthand forms for all of 
the initials. 

2. Indicate another method of writing 
initials by giving two examples. 

8. Write the names of the states and 
territories from dictation and follow each 
shorthand outline by the correct longhand 
abbreviation. 

4. Give the shorthand forms for the fol- 
lowing cities: 

New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Detroit, San Francisco, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans, Los Angeles, Kansas City, Seattle, 
Rochester, Denver, Atlanta, Syracuse, Fall 
River, Nashville, Spokane, Hartford, Wor- 
cester. 

5. Write the name of one city with each 
of the following endings: 

Burg, ville, field, port, ford, town, ton. 

6. Give three examples of the joining 
of the names of states and cities and *hree 
of the method of writing state of before 
a state name. 

7. Write the shorthand forms 
following words: 

Northern, 


for the 


western, southwestern, northeast, 
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northwestern, southeastern, southwest quarter, 
favorable, careless, immigrate, payee, ‘Lehigh. 

8. Answer the following questions in 
shorthand, making each answer a com- 
plete sentence: 

What is the largest city in this country? 

Where is the capital of the United States 
located? 

Name the capitals of the following states: 
Ohio, Delaware, Illinois, Oregon, Texas. 

Of what state is each of the following cities 
the capital: St. Paul, Trenton, Indianapolis, 
Atlanta, Denver. 

Name one city noted for each of the follow- 
ing articles: Furniture, silk, flour, automobiles, 
rubber goods. 

Name three cities near which navy yards 
are located. 


-- q 2B Oo 


My Part in History 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


—Stencil 
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The OX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Mary E. Aaron, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





Membership in the O.G. A. is granted only to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. Thou- 
sands of writers have added immeasurably to 
their skill by preparing for the O. G. A. 
Membership gives you a prestige that you can- 
not acquire in any other way. You may not 
succeed the first time you try: the standard is 
very high: that is why membership is worth 
while. 

The emblem of the clan is shown above. The 
three sides of the triangle represent “accuracy, 
“theory.” “beauty.” the three qualities upon 
which artistic writing is based. Members are 
entitled to wear an O. G. A. emblem. A cir- 
cular about these will be sent upon request. 


How to become a member: Make two copies of 





the O. G. A. test. Send one to the editor of 
this department; retain the other to compare 
with the shorthand plate which will appear 
later. If your notes are up to the standard, you 
will be awarded a certificate of membership 
and your name will be published in the Gregg 
Writer; if you fail, your notes will be returned 
with criticisms. 


The Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes reflect a very high degree of 
artistic merit. It is the highest certificate that 
is awarded for artistic shorthand writing. 


Examination fees: An examination fee of twen- 
ty-five cents must accompany each fest. A test 
is good only until the 15th of the month fol- 


lowing publication. 








Hitting the Target 


HE number of specimens received on 
the January O. G. A. test has broken 


the record of every preceding month 
since the beginning of this school year. 
Evidently the discussions on penmanship 
contained in that issue of the magazine 
have hit the target for the readers of this 
department, and that is what we have been 
aiming at. The popularity of the January 
test also suggests to us that frequent talks 
on the various phases of execution and 
suggested methods of practice will be of 
great help to both members and prospec- 
tive members and give them something 
definite to work for each month. You can 
do much toward helping us to make this 
department your department, in which 
your own problems are to be solved, if 
you will write us every time you encounter 
difficulties in shorthand or discover means 
of overcoming them, which would be of 
interest to your fellow artists. Suggestions 
are always welcome. 
The Annual Contest 
The Fifth Annual Contest, which was 


nnounced in the February issue, is now 
progress. At the time this magazine 


is going to press few of our subscribers 
have received that number, so that we could 
hardly expect to have heard from any of 
them as yet. However, the O. G. A. Com- 
mittee is fully prepared for an avalanche 
of papers, so send your copy along as 
soon as it is ready. 


For the benefit of our new subscribers, 
we are reproducing in this number the most 
important points from last month’s an- 
nouncement: 

Eligibility 

The contest is open to all shorthand writers, 
whether they are O. G. A. members or not. 
Even if you have won a prize in a previous 
contest, you are still eligible to —- for 
a higher honor. This, of course, excludes from 
the contest those who have already won first 
place. 


Prizes 


The contestant whose paper the judges select 
for first place will receive a check for fifteen 
dollars. The second best will be sent a check 
for ten dollars. A check for five dollars will 
be forwarded to the winner of third place. In 
case two or more papers tie for one place in 
the contest, the prize tied for will be given to 
each. 

The 


Honorable Mention list will consist of 
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Each person on that list will re 
ceive a of the special prize edition of 
Speed Studies, autographed by the author. 


ter names 
‘ ops 


Awards to Teachers 


The teacher who submits the largest number 
of papers that reach the ) Gi A standard 
will receive a check for fifteen dollars For 
the second largest club of such papers, a check 
for ten dollars will be given. The third prize 

to the teacher who has the third largest 

umber—is a check for five dollars. If two 
or more teachers tie for the prize, the 
prize tied for will be given to each 

In making the decisions, the judges will con- 
sider all papers alike, regardless of whether 
the writers are applying for membership, have 
uready obtained a certificate, or are submit- 
ting their papers for the contest only and do 
not belong to either of those two classes 

For the benefit of teachers who have small 
classes and cannot compete for the prizes just 
mentioned, we have made the following arrange- 
ment: 


same 


teacher who sends in ten or more 
copies meet the O. G. A. requirements, 
we will copy edition of 
Speed Studies, which has been ordered espe 
cially for that purpose. Each of the teachers 
m the Honorable Mention list, which will con- 
sist of ten names, will also receive a copy of 
this hook 


lo ever) 
that 
send a 


of the prize 


Instructions for Contestants 


1. All specimens must be written in jet black 
nk. Blue black or commercial ink cannot be 
ised for reproduction purposes. 

2. Notes must be arranged in a single column 
plate 214, inches wide and 7 inches long, with 
it least a one-inch margin on each side of the 
paper 

3. The top of the paper on which the con- 
est copy appears should contain the following 
information pertaining to the contestant: 

Name 

\ddress 

School, if any 

Are you an O. G. A 

t. All papers must be mailed flat or sent in 
eavy tubes that will not bend in the mails. 

5. Contest copies should be addressed to the 
i.ditor of the O. G. A Department, 24 East 
28th Street, New York City. 

§. No fee is required to enter the contest, 
open to all writers of the system. 

those who wish their papers considered 
membership as well as for the contest need 

d the examination fee of 25 cents 

I'he contest closes April 15. Papers must 
each this office on or before that date. 

Papers which do not comply with all of these 
es will be discarded so far as the contest 
concerned. ‘Those applying for membership 

receive their certificates or corrected pa- 

s, as the case may be, after April 15. No 


member ? 


which is 


Only 
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acknowledgment will be made of papers sul) 
mitted for the contest other than the announce 
ment in the May Gregg Writer 

In selecting the prize specimens, the com 
mittee will use the following points as a basis 
for judging the correctness and heauty of the 
notes: 

1. Application of principles 

2. Size of notes 
3%. Proportion of characters 
+. Slant 
5. Joinings 
6. Freedom of movement 


2) 
ry _/ 


Material for New Tests 
(Good until April 15, 1918) 
The Contest Copy 


rhe soul must be trained to enjoy It must 
learn to be simple. The art of being happs 
is the art of discovering the depths that lic 
in the daily common things. Delight in the 
simple is the finest result of culture. It leads 
us more and more in the way of the common, 
and to the deeper appreciation of what is 
there. The man of simple mind, of purged 
eye and pure heart, walks daily wrapt in the 
consciousness of being in the midst of a uni 
verse divinely beautiful, and which is all his 

It is another fact of the same idea to say 
that the secret of the joy of living is the proper 
appreciation of what we actually possess. To 
be able to swing along in careless freedom 
of limb, to open clear eyes upon the world’s 
beauty, to eat with appetite, to reason, to 
remember, to imagine; we find we are rich 
where we thought ourselves poor.—J. Brierley 


Certificate of Superior Merit Test 


fast 
When, early in the 


rhe training of aviators is becoming 
an exact science war, 
aviators were needed in large numbers and 
were employed mainly for scouting, aerial coast 
patrol, and spotting of shots, even the European 
navies were willing to forego practically all 
the qualifications apart from flying. Later, as 
the duties of aviators increased rapidly, and 
the shortage of trained men made it necessary 
to break in civilians, their training had to be 
carried out on scientific lines 

Whenever the personnel available is un 
trained in naval matters, it is necessary to 
teach the students the rudiments of naval dis 
cipline and naval regulations. Great Britain 
has been obliged to do so to obtain military 
aviators, and the British system, which has 
been adopted by her Allies and Canada, is 
undoubtedly the best system to follow to-day 

Henry Woodhouse in “The Training of Avi 


ators 











ARIZONA 


William S. Bradford \ 


BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 


Evelyn Vermilyea 
CALIFORNIA 
Charles EB. Anderson 
Lucile 
Alice E. 

Miles Coughlin 
Bertha Dockendorff 

Abbie Erskine 
Holger Gormsen 
Shizuye K. Kato 
George M. Kuhn 
Gladys Moore 
Geraldine Parker 
Rose Platt 

Edna Scott 
Mina Wright 


CANADA 


A. H. Carr 
Charles Flemming 


COLORADO 


Ruth Baer 

Mabel Draper 

Jennie Fink 

Edith A. Headley 

Bessie Ryan 

Elizabeth 
man 


DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Ruth Kelly 


HAWAII 


Ah Tong Chuck 
Charles T. Yap 


ILLINOIS 


Sister St. Antonia 
Mary Hagens 
Mania M. Harrison 
Arthur Keller 
Clara Laudgren 
Elsie C. Oehmke 
Justin Vallier 
Winifred Weaver 


INDIANA 


Margaret Boles 

G. Kenneth Hewitt 
Monica Horka 
Nina P. Hutchison 
Elizabeth Kertis 


Temple 
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List of New O. G. A. Members 





Veronica Meyer 
Gertrude Nyberg 
‘era M. Patterson 
Florence Raby 
Mary Winget 

IOWA 
Lavinia Bartos 
Amy Bloxham 
Effie E. Cameron 
Catharine Fennema 
Julia Kuda 
Georgia Nejdl 
W. O. Taylor 
ISLE OF PINES 
Patricio Cruz 
Sister Marie Teresa 

KANSAS 
M. B. Sandidge 
Lida Sees 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frances M. Halloran 


Jeannette E. Leme- Katherine H. 
rise — Murphy 
Mary C. Silvia Evelyn M. Pedrole 
MICHIGAN Inez M. Walsh 
Grace Crowhurst NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mrs. Dora DeRuiter yyonne Boulay 


Rudolph Granlund 
Lucile Heggaton 
Raymond Lester 
Ethel Millar 
Marjory Mills 
Estelle Nadeau 
Roy A. Slick 


MINNESOTA 


Katherine H. Brown 


Mrs. Hinton Bush 
Margaret Dellwo 
Mary Ditell 

Anna C. Felkey 
Marie Gersbach 
Helm! Peterson 
Josephine Selly 
Rena Strand 


MISSOURI 


Mary C. Arnesen 
Volna Barker 
Mary Barnes 











Mary Darby 


Florence Decker 


Keith Gilbert 
Sylvia Keetor 


Genevieve Leuls 
Lena Lindenblatt 
McMurtry 


Irene 
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Opal Robertson 


Ruth F. 
Ada Wallis 


Toedman 





William R. Welden 


Ada West 
Mamie Wilson 


NEBRASKA 


Pauline Gould 


Eliza Harrison 


Anna Pahus 


Lottie Putnan 
Rilla Sauer 
M. V. Stry 


Helen Tangney 
NEVADA 


Blanche Haugner 
lillian Jacobsen 


NBW 


Bernasconi 
Bogert 


G. 
Leslie 


DeWitt C. Bolton 
Alexander Boyd 


O. Brien 


JERSBY 
Olga Baumstark 


E. 
Catharine R. Cooke 


M. EB. 


Davidson 


Antoinette DeBree 


Ruth DeGraw 
W. Delamarte 
Tames Dewpte 


r 
r 


Elizabeth Flanagan 


Esther Gaiz 


Fanny Gardiner 


Dorothy Hall 
Anna Kamer 
Marion S. Ka 
Ida Marcus 


Myrtle M. Mason 


Edythe May 


y 


Stella Margaret John Mitchell 


Blogin 


Alice Oxley 


Anna M. Clendening Mary Pucillo 
Gladys E. Peterson 


Blanche Cox 
Mrs. James Craig 








Adele Reimer 
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Bisie A. 
Johanna Schmit 
Hattie Schuler 
Ethel M. Stratt 
Marion Turner 
Beatrice A. Urt 
witz 
Gertrude 
Snow 
K. Van Schape 


Van 


A. A. Van Voorbies 


Jennie Walder 
Beatrice Walsh 
Edna Worsley 
NEW 
A. Carbone 
Winifred Grady 
Catherine M 
grave 
John Steger 
NORTH DAK‘ 
Bessie Biornsta 
Margaret Buck 


Ned Byfield H. A. Clopton 
Myrtle Chouinard Minnie Davidson 
Clarence Consolver Evelyn Frye 
Mary Crawford R. B. Green 
Hattie Crosswait Elizabeth Hoffman 
Norrine Doole Silence J. La Prade 
Minerva M. Flanery Mary E. Powell 
Anna M. Hall Margaret Solari 
Gertrude Hall Beatrice O. Taylor 
Glo ysse 
py Re . WASHINGTON 
Eva Lizotte Edward Agan 
Agnes Lorig Elmer Anderson 
R. G. Manly Fannie Crawford 
Clarence Oliver Glenn Fa Galde 
M. 8. Paulson Emil Friend 
Anna Roman Nels Krogh ‘ 
Marguerite Meador 
OHIO Lenore Myers 
Robert O. Bean Harriet Robb 
Jobn F. Miller Harry Simpson 


Merl D. Weiger 


OKLAHOMA 


Sister Mary Ri 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Rueggeberg Viola E 


YORK 





RCH 








Boerger 
t Daisy Brown 
Carl Carter 


on Mark Emert 
Ruth Howes 
yano- Max King 
Thelma Lee 
der Maurice Lynott 
John J McKay 
n Icie Piersall 
Selmer M. Ramsey 
Mary Woods 
TENNESSEE 
Mattie Hollings- 
worth 
Mrs. Il. P. Wolfford 
Mus- TEXAS 
Mary Bundschuh 
ITA VIRGINIA 
d Pauline D. Anderson 


Hattye Brown 


Floyd Sparks 
Gladys E. Tabar 
Margaret Tufts 
Bivera Van 


ta 
beke 


Rebecca E. Drake Irma Yates 
Frances E. Kitting Te 
Madeline Wike WISCONSIN 
Percy Aaber 
SOUTH DAKOTA Ruth Mallory 
A. E. Adams Harry Ringdohl 
John Barkley Ruth Seamonson 
Catherine Beacom Millard Serstad 
Gladys Bingham Mabel Skough 



















probably be 








it has been lost in transit. 
this time delays to the mail trains are inevitable. 
Writer should reach you by the 20th of the month, but if it does not come by 
that date, please wait a few days before writing to us. 


in your hands. 


Notice to Subscribers 


F your copy of the Gregg Writer does not arrive promptly do not assume that 






With the congested condition of the railroads at 


Your copy of the Gregg 


By that time it will 




















Holle- 
Edgar L. Van Winkle 
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EDITORIAL 


VIEWS 








Phrase Writing Increases 
Legibility 
TUDENTS of shorthand as a rule are 
~ quick to appreciate the advantages of 
phrasing as an element of speed. It 
is obvious that the joining of several words 
in one easily executed outline has a most 
important influence on the speed with 
which groups of words can be written. 
But it is quite a common experience of 
teachers to find that when students at- 
tempt their first work on new matter for 
transcription they are inclined to revert to 
an elementary style of writing, using only 
the most commonly recurring phrase forms 
that have become entirely automatic in 
writing. This is due no doubt to the laud- 
able desire of the student to write so legi- 
bly that there will be no problems to 
solve in transcribing. In other words, 
“safety first” is the dominant motive. The 
truth is, however, that the right kind of 
phrasing really increases legibility rather 
than decreases it, because it is natural. We 
speak in groups of words. Phrasing in 
speaking increases understanding. This is 
true also of phrasing in writing shorthand. 
In the first place phrasing enables us to 
write a larger number of words in a given 
time by decreasing the number of move- 
ments. This makes it possible to give 
greater care to the execution of the char- 
acters. Increased accuracy in writing au- 
tomatically increases legibility. 

It is much easier to read properly con- 
structed phrases than it is to read isolated 
words. The reader can take in an “eyeful” 
of words at a glance. This facilitates very 
greatly the speed of reading and also the 
securacy, because it enables the reader to 
take in more quickly the context of a sen- 
tence. We read very largely by form 
rather than by analysis, and as phrases 
differ so widely in form, it can readily be 
seen that this is a distinctly valuable aid 
in accurate reading. 


The foregoing suggestions apply, how- 
ever, only to phrases which have been 
memorized and practiced until they can 
be written without conscious effort. A 
word form or a phrase form does not 
become really effective until it can 
be written automatically. Phrase forms 
should be learned like wordsigns, 
but the writer seeking greater skill 
constantly adds to his stock of forms 
learned in this way. The commonly recur- 
ring phrases presented in the textbook form 
a fine nucleus upon which to work. But it 
is to be remembered that phrases that are 
half learned are worse than useless. 

Phrases that are improvised or invented 
on the spur of the moment are not of much 
value to the average writer. The student 
should therefore approach this phase of 
phrasing with a great deal of care. Very 
effective work can be done in learning the 
phrases that have been proved to be use- 
ful. 

In studying new phrases, the best work 
can be done when one is reading or tran- 
scribing his notes. A judicious selection 
can then be made of phrases which can be 
utilized to advantage. It is better to defer 
this kind of advanced constructive work 
until the student has acquired much expe- 
rience in writing—until he has developed a 
keen language sense and has the back- 
ground of experience to guide him in the 
selection of such phrases as he knows to 
be of frequent recurrence. 

In contriving original phrases, the stu- 
dent should avoid very carefully the adop- 
tion of phrase forms which require a modi- 
fication of primary word forms or a change 
in the executional movements of such 
forms. It must be remembered that the 
word is the unit and that the “unit” may 
occur in infinite variety of different combi- 
nations in shorthand writing. The primary 
form must therefore be preserved intact. 

The student can very greatly increase 


his reading speed and also his accuracy by 
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giving close attention to the matter of 
phrasing. Phrase writing should be prac- 
ticed both for accuracy of execution and 
speed and then should be read and re-read 
until the forms are impressed upon the 


mind. 


Pa | “4 
iL? ¥ 


The Versatile Use of Shorthand 


FE, were greatly impressed the other 
W:: by watching a stenographer 

who really was entitled to the dis- 
tinction of “secretary’——make notes of 
some instructions her employer was giving 
just on the eve of his departure from the 
city. The stenographer was very careful to 
put down in shorthand every word that the 
employer uttered. She was leaving noth- 
ing to chance or to the uncertainty of mem 
ory. She appreciated the advantage of get 
ting the instructions as originally given in 
the words of her employer. It is pretty 
certain that those instructions were carried 
out to the limit. Her work was pleasingly 
systematic, thorough, and inspired confi 
dence. Notes were jotted down on letters 
and papers with the utmost accuracy. Time 
was conserved by connecting up the short- 
hand notes wherever possible with the 
This saved 
reduced 


paper to which they referred. 
much re-writing and materially 
the chances of error. 

This brings to mind the many oppor 
tunities offered to stenographers for the 
practical use of their shorthand outside 
the dictation of the regular work. How all 
of us have been inconvenienced by tele- 
phone messages improperly remembered 
by the stenographer is an old story. A few 
notes in shorthand at the time the message 
comes over the wire eliminates the chances 
of error, and has the merit of being more 
complete than if written from memory. 
Messages left by callers, oral reports of 
various members of the office staff, and a 
variety of other matters written down in 
shorthand at the time, move the wheels 
of business more rapidly and without fric- 
tion. 

The stenographer who comes in contact 
with the selling force of the organization 
should keep her ears open for good selling 
conversation salesmen 


points. In casual 
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frequently perfect gems of selling argu- 
ments, oftentimes these are in epigramatic 
form and depend for their telling effect 
almost as much upon the exact wording as 
upon the thought expressed. 

The opportunities for the use of short 
hand in a valuable way are almost un- 
limited. Direct dictation is only one phase 
of it. Learning to turn your shorthand 
into new business uses develops initiative 

and initiative is a “‘pearl of great price.” 


oOo 
The Roll of Honor 
HERE is no more generally accurate 
indication of good shorthand work 
in a than a 100 per cent 
Gregg Writer subscription list. 


school 


Back of good results stands a skillful 
and enthusiastic teacher. Such a teacher 
quickly recognizes the value of the maga- 
zine to him and to all his pupils, and be- 
comes an ardent advocate of its use. The 
result is a 100 per cent club. 

To reverse the logic: Where the Gregg 
Writer circulates intense interest and en 
thusiasm are developed. With these pres 
ent good results are easily secured. 

So using the Gregg Writer means good 
teaching and good teaching means using 
the Gregg Writer. Some teachers may get 
along without it—but what's the use! 

For a number of years we have pub- 
lished each season a “Roll of Honor,” in 
which we have mentioned the names of the 
teachers who have co-operated with us 
most effectively in extending the circula- 
tion and influence of the Gregg Writer. 

This year the roll of honor will be a 
special feature of the September number. 
It will include the name of every teacher 
who has sent us a 100 per cent club—sub 
scriptions for 100 per cent of the pupils 
studying shorthand under their instruction 
It will be an honor roll indeed, for it will 
contain only the names of teachers who 
rank high in their profession—teachers 
who are getting results in their shorthand 
classes. It will be a long list, but we want 
every shorthand teacher to feel that it will 
be incomplete without his name. 
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Editorial Brevities 


Mr. W. G. Thompson, head of the com 
nercial department, State Normal School, 
Plattsburgh, New York, is one of the com- 
mercial educators who has found many 
opportunities for patriotic duty during the 
past few months. He has organized the 
Home Defense Corps of the county, has 
taken command of the company in 
the new state guard, is chairman of the 
Defense and Security 
been a member of 


local 
Clinton County 
Committee, and 
the Legal Advisory Commission for regis- 
trants for the draft. His community is 
fortunate in having a man of Mr. Thomp- 
son's ability who is willing to put his coun 


has 


try's need before personal convenience in 


these days when the need for trained ser- 


vice is so great. 


. . o * 


From the United States Naval Station, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, comes a letter 
from David Rosenthal. The young man 
has recently been appointed Yeoman to the 
Judge Advocate General of the 8th Naval 
District and will report all the court mar- 
tials in that district. He states that among 
the yoemen at that station there are many 
readers of the Gregg Writer. 


. 7 * * 


Classes in shorthand are being organized 

connection with the educational work 
in many of the military training camps. 
Many of our subscribers, both writers and 
teachers, are glad to find this opportunity 
of being of service to their comrades. In 
1 future issue we hope to be able to pub- 
ish photographs of some of these military 
shorthand classes. 


* * * * 


editor and Mrs 
Francisco on the 


the 
San 


On lebruary 12 
sailed from 
steamship Sanoma, bound for Honolulu. 
away about three 
onths and to Australia before re- 
rning to this country. 


Cire gg 
They expect to be 
visit 


* * ~*~ om 


We have just learned that William 
\llan Miller, son of Charles M. Miller of 
f the Miller School, New York, has been 
ippointed Chief Quartermaster in the 
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United States Navy, and 


Lieutenant-Commander Briscoe, 


Secretary to 
who is to 
have charge of the erection of hangars for 
American aviators abroad. We understand 
that Mr. Miller has arrived safely “over 
there.” We gave a photograph of Mr. 
Miller in the article “Some of our Readers 
Who Are ‘Doing Their Bit’ Stenographic 
ally for Uncle Sam,” which appeared in 
the October are glad to 
learn of his continued advancement in the 


number, and we 


service 
* 7 * 


demand 


As a 


stenographers there is an 


great for 
inereasing de 
mand for teachers to train stenographers 


result of the 


This will mean a great demand for normal 
courses for commercial teachers during the 


coming summer. Schools which are plan 


ning to offer such courses are asked to 
send information about their work to the 
editorial department of the Gregg Writer, 
24 East 28th Street, New York City. 


20° 
Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 
Sr. M. Anthony Deasy, Rio Vista, Cal 
Margaret A. Atkinson, Boise, Idaho 
Mav M. Atkinson, Santa Cruz, Cal 
Sr. M. Alberta Joseph, Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Stella Bandon, Lexington, Mo 
Caroline FEF. Breit, Moorhead, Minn 
Nettie G. Brenner, Millersville, Pa 
Frances Comption, Louisville, Ky 
Nellie B. Crook, Los Angeles, Cal 
Hannah M. Curren, Springfield, Ill 
Lessie Dillingham, Lexington, Mo 
Elizabeth Dunlap, Oxford, Nebr 
Mrs. Dora B. Farmer, Fort Worth, Texas 
Edith Finley, Clifton, Ariz 
Sr. M. Gonzaga, Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Charles Harold Harrison, Chicago, Ill 
Rosalie Heller, Marietta, Ohio 
Karen M. Jacobson, San Francisco, Cal 
Mrs. Verna L. Leeman, Seattle, Wash 
Olive M. Mathews, Elfinore, Utah 
A. B. Mettling, Washington, D. C 
Mable R. Monroe, Easton, Pa 
Mary F. Parker, Joliet, Ill 
James R. Power, Washington, D. C 
Annie Mae Rushing, Lexington, Mo 
Claribel Vernon Smith, Columbus, Ohio 
K. T. Lee Whitehall, Zephyrhills, Fla 
Robert A. Wooldridge, Chattanooga, Tenn 
Dorothy E. Worthington, Portland, Oreg 
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Obituary 
William K. Jenne 


NOTHER one of that body of men 
A whose names are associated with 
the founding of the typewriter in- 
dustry has passed away. Mr. William K. 
Jenne, the man under whose mechanical 
superintendency the first typewriter was 
manufactured, and who for thirty years 
thereafter was the principal influence in 
the mechanical development of the Rem- 
ington typewriter, died at his home in 
Ilion, New York, on the morning of Fri 
day, January 18. Mr. Jenne was born 
in Lancaster, Massachusetts, in 1887 and 
in 1861 moved to Ilion, New York, where 
he lived for the remainder of his life. 
The Utica, New York, Press pays a 
fine tribute to this pioneer typewriter 
man: 
The man who more than any other can be 
called “The Father of the Typewriter” was 
William K. Jenne of Ilion, New York. It was 


to him the first dummy model was brought 
and it was by him that it was whipped into 
shape and made of practical value. By con- 
stant study and with the advantage of his own 
inventive genius he improved it and brought 
it to the state of perfection which made it 
popular everywhere. 

In his line of business Mr. Jenne had no 
superior. He was first, last and all the time 
a mechanic and an inventor possessed of what 
few men of his genius have, and that is execu- 
tive ability. The success of the Remington 
typewriter as a machine is due to him. He 
made it what it is and others followed. Those 
whose good fortune it was to know him will 
they live remember him as a 
kindly, modest man from whom a stranger 
would never learn that he was more than a 
working mechanic, save through persistent in- 
quiry. 

Mr. will be remembered with 
reverence by his townspeople, by all 
Remington employees, and by users of the 
typewriter in every part of the world. 


so long as 


Jenne 


oO? 
Horse Sense 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


? 


—Elbert Hubbard 
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The | YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Edward J. McNamara, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 

ization of the artists in typewriting. 

Q It is open to all who qualify onthe tests. 
Ti Membership carries with it the prestige 
~ «of superior craftsmanship. 





Po How to become a member: Students of 
The  Typewriting who have not yet attained 
OAT. . speed of forty words a minute are 


Pin eligible for Junior Membership. 


All typists who are interested in producing 
practical, artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at a rate of 
forty words a minute or more for ten minutes 
under International rules, are eligible for Senior 
Membership. 


ot—e— 0-0-0 0-0-0 0-0-2 © 0 0-0-0 e- 


Tests for Admission: The test for both Junior 
and Senior membership appears in this depart- 
ment each month. The tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. Each part of the test should be typed 
on a separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following publication. 
Ar examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful certificate of membership is 
mailed to all those who pass cither test. A 
aga giving full particulars will be mailed 
ree. 








The Growth of the O. A. T. 


Ga oun has been by far the big- 


gest month in the history of the O. 

A. T. Miss Marie Austin, the new 
secretary, to say nothing of the Board of 
Examiners, literally has been burning the 
midnight oil to keep up with the constantly 
increasing influx of papers. This is one of 
the finest possible indications of the grow- 
ing interest and the appreciation of the 
value of the work the O. A. T. is doing. 
Uncle Sam’s urgent call for competent 
typists and stenographers at Washington 
is yielding results in more ways than one. 
For one thing it is inspiring students with 
an appreciation of the fact that competent 
workers are needed, and they are losing 
no opportunity to prepare themselves for 
the highest class of service either in busi- 
ness or for the Government. The many 
letters received from teachers telling us 
about how the work has benefited their stu- 
dents are very gratifying, for it shows that 
the O. A. T. is rendering a splendid serv- 
ice to the readers of the magazine. 


Unusually Good Papers 


Conspicuous among the Senior tests 
submitted last month were those from the 
Notre Dame Academy, Saint Mary’s 


Beauce, Canada. The roll of honor from 
this school must contain the names of 
Alice Morency 
Marguerite Provost 
Marie Reine Drouin 
Marie Anne Lacroix 


Each of these papers showed individual 
treatment, excellence of arrangement, pro- 
portion, design, and even touch. We con- 
gratulate Sister Martha, the teacher of 
typewriting in the Academy upon the work 
of her pupils. 

Other excellent specimens of Senior 
tests were received from Sister Mary Eli- 
gia, St. Mary’s School, Catasauqua, Penn- 
sylvania. The best of these were the 
papers submitted by 


Agnes Marie Geiger 
Catharine Frances Houck 
Clara Esther Heckenberger 


Some Expressions of Opinion 


During the month we received some ex- 
pressions of opinion as to the work the 
Order of Artistic Typists is accomplishing, 
and we reproduce some of them below. 
Here is what George Lieb, who is connect- 
ed with the United States Department of 
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Agriculture. has to say about the O. A. T 

May I not briefly 
good idea embodied in this OQ. A 

From many educational angles 
it appears to carry a helpful, inspirational tone 
to those partially or fully interested in the 
click-click of the typewriter—or rather, in the 
artistic as well as in the monetary results of 


voice mis opinion in 
favor of the 


I. movement 


— — =) ——€, 


| | . 





Gar Country! May she always 
be in the right; but right or wrong, 
OUR coumsEY! 
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Marie A. Pox. 


Designep py Marie A. Fox, Hien Scuoot, 
LANSDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


that click-click In fact, I think 
passing of these tests were made a 
the daily ambition of the average 
stenographer, there would be more 
typists and fewer “camouflaged” ones. 

It is not the embryo typists who need the 
O. A. T. tests so much as do the graduates 
ind those who deceive themselves by thinking 
that because they are not compelled to do a 
thing, they don’t have to do it In the school, 
competition is somewhat compulsory. But in 
the competition is of that rare 
beneficial sort—I 


that if the 
part of 
inefficient 
skilled 


the other case 
kind—the highest and 
mean competition with one’s self 


Mr. 
the Cause” and we assure him that we ap 
preciate his friendship and his good words. 
We feel that they will inspire others. 


St. Mary’s School, Melrose, Mass. 


Another word of encouragement comes 
Sister Miriam, St. Mary's 
Massachusetts. Sister 


most 


Lieb signs himself “A Friend to 


from 
Melrose, 


to us 
School, 
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Miriam writes, “I hope before the end of 


the vear that my whole class of nineteen 


will have gained their certificates. I am so 
grateful that we have these tests to work 
for.’ That is the proper spirit, and we 
assure Sister Miriam and her pupils that 
it will be a pleasure for us to find her hope 
fulfilled. There is no reason why it should 
not be, and we are certain that her stu 
dents will see to it that she is not disap 


pointed. 


Typewritten Designs 


S a medium of artistic expression 
(except in words) the typewriter 
is not a very satisfactory or elastic 

instrument, and efforts in this direction are 

generally very disappointing. It seems to 


ee 


ee *«& «f 
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Eimma Day, Hien 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DESIGNED BY ScHootr 


LANSDALE, 


be a human trait, however, to try to attain 
the unattainable. There is some disci- 
plinary value in work of this kind, and to 
the extent that it forces concentration it is 
important. 

As a general rule, the Gregg Writer 
does not encourage students of typewriting 
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to use their time in working out designs, 


ecause it is thought that such time may 
employed with immensely greater profit 
typewriting of more practical value 
he practice for speed and accuracy, or the 
nore artistic presentation of practical 
pewriting, such for example as tabula 
title 


headings 


tions, 
pages, 
r captions, busi- 
ess letters and 
But 
there is no doubt 
that the idea of 
working out a 
picture on the 
ty pewriter 
makes a strong 
ippeal to the 
student of an 
irtistic tempera- 
ment It awak 
ens a new 
in the 
ject and for an 
exer- 
cise is justifiable 
on that ground. 
We know any 
number of stu- 


pa pers. 


inter 
sub- 


occasional 


dents who would 
work for 
on a typewriting 


hours 


design that 
would balk at 
writing The 
quick brown fox 
jumps over the 
lazy dog.” 

We are 


senting in 


pre- 
this 
three 
designs that are 


number 


unusual mer 
The first 
these is a reproduction of the famous 
Sir Galahad of Abbey's executed by Miss 
Lillie Grudnosky, a pupil of Mr. E. A. 
Davis, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the Hearding High School, Au- 
rora, Minnesota. Miss Grudnosky, who is 
only fifteen years of age, required one week 


LURORA, 


‘ 


‘o complete the design, and this was her 
ft e « . . “és 

irst attempt, it is understood, at “draw 
The work is a 


y 


ng on the typewriter. 
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wonderful example of infinite patience, re 
markable resourcefulness and skill in han 
It is really amazing 
pro 


dling the machine. 
that 
duced on the typewriter 
reproduction, and in the reduction from the 
original, which is thirteen by twenty-one 


such a piece of work could be 


Im the process ot 


inches in size, 
much of the de 
tail and the 
beauty of the 
execution have 
been lost. Miss 
Grudnosky cer 
tainly possesses 
artistic ability 
and should be 
encouraged to 
continue her de 
velopment along 
that line. using 
a suitable medi 
um. 

The other de 
were pro- 
duced by Miss 
Marie A. Fox 
and Miss Elmira 
Day, students of 
Mr. Harry B. 
Lutz, director 
of the commer 
cial department 
of the Lans- 
dale, Pennsyl- 
vania, High 
School. Other 
excellent designs 
were sent in by 


signs 


Florence H 
Ziegler, Mary L 
Feusner and 
Ethel Hare, stu 
dents of Mr 
Lutz. All of 


these designs the commendable 
quality of simplicity. 

The O. A. T. is developing some fine 
typewriter artists—those who produce 


work that has a more practical value, and 


posse ss 


we hope to receive specimens of their work 
In preparing work for 
remember 
that a black ribbon or black carbon paper 
must be used 


for reproduction. 


reproduction purposes please 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until April 15, 1918) 


Junior 

Make a perfect copy of the following, 
with good arrangement: 

Mileage of railroads in the U. S.: Alabama 
5,406, Alaska 460, Arizona 2,273, Arkansas 
5,335, California 8,368, Colorado 5,739, Con- 
necticut 999, Delaware 334, District of Colum- 
bia 35, Florida 4,119, Georgia 7,432, Hawaii 
245, Idaho 2,748, Illinois 12,139, Indiana 3,476, 
Iowa 9,994, Kansas 9,256, Kentucky 3,780, 
Louisiana 5,720, Maine 2,270, Maryland 1,429, 
Massachusetts 2,130, Michigan 8,933, Minnesota 
9,039, Mississippi, 4,441, Missouri 8,224, Mon- 
tana 4,846, Nebraska 6,170, Nevada 2,418, New 
Hampshire 1,255, New Jersey 2,312, New 
Mexico 3,024, New York 8,530, North Carolina 
5,418, North Dakota 5,160, Ohio 9,147, Okla- 
homa 6,397, Oregon 2,912, Pennsylvania 11,634, 
Rhode Island 205, South Carolina 3,686, South 
Dakota 4,238, Tennessee 4,105, Texas 15,758, 
Utah 2,098, Vermont 1,073, Virginia 4,611, 
Washington 5,246, West Virginia 3,915, Wis- 
consin 7,611, Wyoming 1,820. 

Make a perfect copy of the following, 
arranging artistically on the page: 

It may be said that while it is true the voca- 
tion of art is a way of life, few of us are 
called to that high path, and to us the lesson 
does not apply. The answer is simple: there 
is no honest vocation that cannot be made to 
some extent a fine art. That is, in every honest 
vocation, each day, growth is possible, if the 
work is loyally done; and that, we have seen, 
is the meaning of art. Indeed, the one supreme 
fine art is the art of living, and the particular 
vocation gets its meaning as a phase of that 
highest art—Edward Howard Griggs. 


Senior 
Make a perfect copy of the following, 


arranging artistically on the page: 
Lynn Motor Car Company, Lynn, Massa- 


chusetts. Gentlemen: Since writing you under 
date of yesterday, we have been informed by 
Mr. James Lanley that the vibration caused 
by your hammers is noticeably more violent 
than heretofore. He also informs us that sev- 
eral residents of the neighborhood have com 
plained of this; others allege that the plaster 
in their houses is beginning to crack and peel 
off because of the hammering. Mr. Lanley's 
neighbors are willing to join with him in taking 
steps to force the cessation of what they claim 
is becoming an unbearable nuisance. Mr. Lan- 
ley does not wish to be unreasonable in this 
matter, and only assumed the burden of taking 
the matter up with you because possibly the 
damage to his house is greater than to any 
other, but he does not wish you to think that 
he is the only one who is annoyed, and he is 
willing to settle the matter with you upon 
any reasonable basis. We must, however, at 
this time, respectfully notify you that unless 
something definite in this matter is done on or 
before next Monday we shall be compelled to 
take further proceedings. Very truly yours, 


Prepare an invoice head and bill out 
the following: 

Sold to C. M. Bradley & Co., City of Mexico, 
Mexico, October 31, 1 Mahogany bookcase sec- 
tion, with ends, plain glass doors, $32.50; No- 
vember 14, 5M White cards, $10.00; November 
29, 200 Manila folders, $1.00; 1 Set A-Z guides, 
$0.85; November 30, 2 oak correspondence 
units, one separator, one pair ends, special 
finish, $60.00; December 16, 2 Mahogany book- 
cases, one pair ends and one separator, plain 
glass doors, $59.00; 1 Mahogany base, $5.50; 
1 Mahogany cupboard, $19.00; 2 Mahogany 
legal units, $45.00; 1 Mahogany 18-tray case, 
$37.50; Mahogany top, $4.50; 1M Folders, No 
1 up, $5.50; 50 Guides, No. 1 up by 20's, $0.68; 
1 Set buff celluloided guides, $1.05; 1M White 
cards, No. 1 up, $2.50; 200 Plain white cards, 
$0.40. 


eo 
List of New O. A. T. Members 


Senior Division 


ILLINOIS 
Katherine Brennan 
Marie Huebner 
Marie Leon 
Flossie Musselman 
Luella Whalen 

INDIANA 
Unafred Ulmer 

MAINE 
. Emma Cormier 

tk Simone Daniaud 
_ Cen MASSACHUSETTS 
George Lieb BE. J. Rohmer 

MICHIGAN 
Ivah Claucherty 
Helen J. Shepard 


CANADA 
Marie R. Drouin 
W. F. Eadie 
Marie A. La Croix 
Annie McKenzie 
Alice Morency 
Marguerite Provost 


Nora 


Rose 


Helen 
Sara 


IDAHO Grace 


Erma Wilson 


MINNESOTA 
Ruth Moriarity 
Nally 
Mildred Wilson 
Lloyd Youngstrom 
Zeiher 

MISSISSIPPI 
Caesar Kerstine 
Edith Walton 

MISSOURI 
Craddock 
Crane 


NEBRASKA 
Babb 
Pauline Gould 
Helen Tangney 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Geiger 

Geiger 
Hecken 


NEW 
Joseph A 


JERSEY 
Crowley Agnes M. 
Anna F. 
Clara E. 
berger 
Catherine F. Houck 
John Schwinden- 
hammer 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Gladys M. Bingham 
Viola BE. Boerger 
Joseph Cinclair 
VIRGINIA 
Caroleen H. Fantone 
L. Clarence Lamber' 
Philip 8S. Sansone 


NEW YORK 
Elizabeth Kinne 
Theodore Luse 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Anna Paska 

OKLAHOMA 
Ethel Humphreys 


OHIO 


Hall 
Weiger 


Pdwin 
Mer! 
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Junior Division 


ARKANSAS Jeannette E. Lem- Mary Fahey 
tosalle Nunneley eris¢ Augustine Foy 
CANADA Catharine Quinn Kathryn Francis 
Mary Beaulieu Philomena R. Sul- George Howe 
ra M. Burton livan Marie Kenny 
fred Chilcott MICHIGAN Frederick Low 
Selma Geller Roy A. Slick Esther Miles 
tuth Haney MINNESOTA Mabel Mullery 
ra Loree Esther Bendzick Francis McAmally 
McKenzie William Burns Sadie McCormack 
M. McOlory Henry F. Eiken- Leona Norman 
Meckling busch Veronica O'Neill 
im Reeves Fridolph E. Johnson Honora Powers 
HAWAII Anna Nussbuamer Edward Prindiville 
Tin Fook MISSISSIPPI Edith Quackenbush 
IDAHO Carl ise Richard Reynen 
en Bistline Velma Vaughan Sabina Rolling 
Swanson MISSOURI Leona Sheehan 
ILLINOIS Marguerite Gleason Elizabeth Tate 
am M. Fulton Isabel Hayde Helen Van Emburgh 
INDIANA Hazel G. Jordan Mabel Walter 
gina Christian Elien Kelly Helen Waters 
Rappold Mary Kelly Adrian White 
IOWA Catherine Lyons NEW YORK 
arles Kellen Margaret Semmel- Joseph J. Borrell, Jr. 
Joseph R. Petrik man Richard Grimler 
leo Schueller NEW HAMPSHIRE Kathleen M. Mas- 
» Simmons Rose Alma Chretien terson 
Clarence Tritz Yvonne Desrosiers Gladys Miner 
KANSAS NEW JERSEY Keiran J. Murray 
Tohn Fletcher Louise Bechtle Eleanor Silver 
William R. Lapsley Irene Bendel! NORTH DAKOTA 
Harvey Whitting- E. Marjorie Bogert May Anderson 
ton Clareace Brolsma Norrine Doole 
MASSACHUSEITS Evelyn Bruce Edgar Lizotte 
‘ecllia B. Curran Mary Carey Hector Raymond 
lle Désy Regina Connolly OHIO 
M. Divver Lilyn Cornish Amelia Carrion 
M. Hal- Fdwin W. Durie Mary Graber 
Loretta Enright Lelia E. Holcomb 


VO? 


FOR 


PENNSYI 
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VANIA Mariana Lacarra 


Frank A. Albert Gloria V. Lopez 
Walter A. Bauer Harry McGinnis 


Lucille C 


Bentz John Mabee 


Isaac Z Buckwalter Jane March 
Hazel E. Davis Ermem Markgraff 


William J 


Deibert Josephine Montfort 


Esther F. Mills Maxine Moran 


Dorothy M 


Rieker Alfred H. Neustadt 


Esther F. Rieker Madge O'Neal 
Emma’ F. Stanko Bethel Osborne 


Sara Styer 
RHODE I! 


Annie Pozil 
. . Lilia Price 
SLAND [Lucy H. Quarles 


Charles Blackman Irene Ralilston 
Robert B. Suzgman Alice Reynolds 


TEX. 


Coral Bias 


: Anita Rothe 
AS Vernon Sorrels 
Gayle Talbot 


Alexander Bibb Dickinson Talley 
Rachel Boynton Alfred Uhlig 


Irene Brow 


n Meta Vogt 


Marcia Browne George Weber 
Ida Buchanan Lucille Whitenbert 
Mary Bundschuh VIRGINIA 


Virginia Cooper 
Minnie Fahrenkamp 
Bertha Gibson 
Blanca Gomez 


Delphina G 


Miriam Hafley 
r 
Hill bacher 


Paul Harpe 
Margaret 


Taylor Bunce 

Earl H. Burlas 

J. Robert Higgins 

Andrew M. Mitchell 
H. Patrick Moore 
Harry H. Scham- 


omez 


Leonard Holliger WASHINGTON 
Esther Holzman Ruth Brown 
Josephine Irby Theresa Glewwe 


Thelma Jor 


1€8 May Linton 


Cordelia Kerr 


Leopoldina 


Koblitz WYOMING 


Bernhard Krupp Eva A. Clough 


A Patriotic Schoolman 


ROM all over the country come re- school could take care of only about one 
ports that a great effort is being hundred. Mr. D. L. Musselman, president 
made to meet the Government of the Gem City Business College and a 


demand for _ stenog- 
raphers. The rapid de- 
velopment of night 
schools is a significant 
indication of this rally- 
ng of potential stenog- 
raphers to the call of 
the country. The situ- 
ition in Quincy, Illinois, 
is particularly interest- 
The Gem City 
isiness College, one of 
oldest and biggest 
schools in the country, 
has never had night 
This year a 
ight school was plan- 
ned by the high school. 
When the opening night 
came there were over 
three hundred enrolled 
for shorthand and type- 


D. L. Mussetman 


member of the Board 
of Education, came to 
the front with an offer 
to turn his school 
over to the Board of 
Education for the 
night sessions. They are 
now using eight rooms 
in the Gem City Busi- 
ness College and a num- 
ber of Gem City teach- 
ers are in charge of the 
different classes. Rooms 
in two of the public 
school buildings are also 
being used and a num- 
ber of the public school 
teachers are employed. 
Students are entered for 
these courses without 
tuition charge. Mr. D. 
L. Musselman is indeed 


Writing and the equipment of the high a very busy man these days. 
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Man Is a Motor—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Man Is a Motor—Il 


Forbes Magazine 
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Splendid Opportunities for Stenographers 
Now 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


[This article by Mr. SoRelle appeared first in the New York 


{merican It has since been 


used by other Hearst publications. } 


OT so very long ago it was the 
N general opinion that the supply of 

stenographers was greatly in ex- 
cess of the demand; that the schools were 
turning them out by the thousands, and 
that the absorptive capacity of business 
was insufficient to lick up the constantly 
increasing number. 

This was mostly a fiction. It 
that there was a rather troublesome crowd 
of the unemployed who could not cope with 
the difficulties of shorthand, not having had 
the proper background of English. But 
the truth is there never has been a time 
since stenography and typewriting found 
place in our economic development that 
the demand for good stenographers and 
typists did not far exceed the supply. 

When the United States entered the 
war and preparation for taking part in 


is true 


the great conflict began, America faced 
the problem of mobilizing stenographers 


as well as soldiers. The carrying out of 
the plans of every department of the Gov- 
ernment—Executive, War, Navy, Treas- 
ury, Food Administration—depended in a 
large measure upon the swift-moving pens 
and nimble fingers of stenographers. The 
demand, which under normal conditions 
was ahead of the supply, became impera- 
tive. 

Shorthand then came into its own. The 
well-organized publicity campaign of the 
Government, the revising of the red tape 
of civil service requirements, and inten- 
sive preparation measurably relieved the 
tenseness of the situation, but did not 
satisfy the demand for stenographers, 
more stenographers. 

And what of the future? 

To-day there are two jobs for every 
stenographer worthy of the name. Good 
stenographers are at a premium. Busi- 
ness men to-day are willing—not volun- 
tarily, but through necessity—to put up 
with a little less efficient work than would 
have satisfied them six months ago. But 


it will not always be so. Readjustments 
will come quickly. Well-educated young 
men and young women, attracted by the 
excellent salaries now being paid, and the 
certainty of positions, are preparing them- 
selves for this field of activity. The stand- 
ard of efficiency which has resulted from 
a modern system of stenography will be 
maintained and will continue to rise. 

And after the war the opportunities 
for stenographers will be greater than 
ever. Nearly all authorities agree that 
when the great war is over the United 
States will enter upon an era of unprece- 
dented trade expansion. It will reach out 
after international trade upon a scale 
never before known. It will have a long- 
deferred program of construction and re- 
placement to carry out in its own territory 
For the railroads, factories, industries— 
everything—wait for peace to resume util- 
ization of labor and materials to bring 
them back to an efficiency that the war 
has seriously impaired. Post-bellum ac- 
tivities will bring a burden of effort upon 
all branches of American industry and 
upon the country’s man- and woman-power, 
which will require our utmost effort to 
meet. Stenographers will be more in de- 
mand than ever. 

It will be remembered that capabk 
stenographers—those who have latent ex- 
ecutive ability and the power to absorb 
the essentials of business methods and of 
administration—are constantly moving on- 
ward and upward in the scale of service 
and responsibility. Many of the stenogra- 
phers of to-day become the executives of 
to-morrow. The men and women of af- 
fairs to-day who have come up from the 
ranks of stenography prove this—such 
men as Frank Vanderlip, Hugh Chalmers, 
Judge Charles L. Guy, Edward Bok, 
Irvin Cobb, George B. Cortelyou and hur- 
dreds of others—and the opportunities 
come for great service and responsibility 
oftentimes before graduating from the 
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nks of stenographers. Young men like 

iarles L. Swem, the President's personal 
stenographer and reporter; Joseph M. 
Shaffer, Secretary McAdoo’s right-hand 
man; Roscoe Kincaid, with General Persh- 

¢ in France, have opportunities for par- 
ipation in the world’s greatest enter- 
prise that many of us envy. 

Shorthand offers unlimited chances for 
.dvancement, because it generally brings 
those who use it into touch with the di- 
recting heads of business, where the op- 
portunities for studying the workings of 

business are greatest. 

The war conditions have increased the 
»pportunities wonderfully for women. It 
s certain that very shortly stenographic 
work will be performed almost wholly by 
women. Heretofore, women have regarded 


stenography merely as a means of pleas- 


ant, clean employment. They have not 
looked ahead of the immediate job. Its 
constructive aspects have not been con- 
sidered. Ambition has been stimulated by 
the fields of activity that are now opening 
for women which were formerly closed 

by tradition, merely, it may be remarked. 
There is no reason whatever why women 
should not become executives—except an 
ittitude of mind. That attitude is now 
removed. Keen-minded college women, 
ind many without this background of 
roader education, are seeing the oppor- 
tunity, and preparing and getting ready 
to seize it. They will win, too. The 
secretarial course, with shorthand and 
typewriting as the foundation stones, opens 
the way for achievement. It is not going 

a case of getting into a rut—they 

“earry on.” 

Government has sent out its insist 
nt call for stenographers. But it wants 
real stenographers, not the kind that think 
t have qualified in a “six weeks’ emer- 
gency course,” but the kind that can pro- 

Those who prepare for it now—and 

intensively and in dead earnest 
an opportunity also for patriotic 
service. The old saying, “the pen is 
mightier than the sword,” is. now freely 
translated into “the typewriter is more 


? , 


puissant than the machine guns.’ 


Swordless Soldiers 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


Milestones 
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The Charm of Good Listening 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


—Richard Le Gallienne 


(Shorthand plate written by Harriet M. Johnson) 
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The TEACHERS FORUM 


In this department there will appear brief outlines of teaching methods which 
Teachers are invited to contribute articles 
of not more than one hundred and fifty words covering some phase of their 
work which has proved more than ordiaarily successful 
scription to the Gregg Writer will be given for each accepted contribution 
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A two years sub- 
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Reading Backward a Forward Step 


EAD your notes—-of course we are 
R all trying to get our pupils to do 

that, but I wonder how many have 
tried having their pupils read their notes 
hackward, or at least in some unnatural 
order I have found that this develops 
the ability to read the written character 
readily and without reference to the pre 
ceding and succeeding words; it reduces 
dependence upon context to a minimum. 
loo many students stumble and drag over 
reading because they are trying possible 
combinations of effort to 
translate a character which, clearly spelled 
uit, ought to be solved without difficulty. 
written on the blackboard 
read forward or backward, or 
ip and down the two margins; or pick 
calling the 
name of a pupil at the same time that the 
indicated with the pointer. 
instant response. It may be 
work at first, but it will be found 
it reading backward is a forward step. 
L. A. Rice, High School, Roselle Park, 
Vex Jersey. 


words in the 


If notes are 
each line 


ut words indiscriminately, 
character is 
Insist on 


slow 
+] 


Supplementary Review Work 


lor the compilation of this work I have 
i leaf book book 


sed a this 
words and sentences and all 


loose and in 
mace new 

he supplementary work given in the learn 
ers drills in the Gregg Writer. 1 
livided my leaf book 
sections to correspond with the students’ 
textbooks. When a 
upon the blackboard the outlines for 
words covering the principles being re 
wed, and | copy. 
ce and transcribe these words. This 
work is collected the next day in class 
ind the words and sentences are dictated 
nd read back. The rules and principles 


hav © 
loose into twenty 


class is reviewing I 


have the students 


; 


are thoroughly discussed By using the 
supplementary words and sentences I find 
that the 


dents is greatly increased and at the same 


writing vocabulary of the stu 


each student has an opportunity to 
get the work given in the drills in the 
John D. Long, Iron ¢ ity Col 


leqe, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


time 


magazine. 


Short Circuiting 

One of 
that I have ever given to a pupil, one that 
has put new life and hope and spirit into 
his mastery of typewriting technique, is 


the most effective suggestions 


to show him that he is advancing every day, 
even though the advancement be but slight 


I show him how to “Short Circuit.” 


When he begins his work in typewriting 
he finds ¢, for example, by “long circuit 
ing” via f and g. As soon as he has fixed 
the location of ¢ he must try to get there 
I tell him 
to get consciously the feel” of 
the letter in its relation to the guide key. 
He soon discovers, to his surprise and de 
light, that this with respect 
to every character on the keyboard. After 
getting the feel” fixed for each 
letter of the alphabet in relation to the 
keyboard, I give him words to practice 
which between the 


directly from a as a guide key 
“distance 


can be done 


“distance 


contain comparisons 
various distances 
Measuring progress by this method ap 
peals particularly to the student who ex 
pects to accomplish something tangible 
day, and he is not satisfied if he 
Each distance 
mastered is a step in advance—the pupil 
knows and feels that it is. He can make 


of his progress by know 


every 


cannot see such progress. 


a definite “gauge 
ing just how 
“fixed” in a day, or a week. He 
that it attention to 
portant points in technique. 


“distances” he has 
also finds 


other im 


many 


directs his 
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The interest which this practice stimu- 
lates carries many a student over what 
might otherwise be a most discouraging 
and monotonous stage of his early type- 
writing work.—Miriam A. Minnich, Roch- 
ester Business Institute, Rochester, New 
York. 


Repetition Word Practice 


I have an interesting method of con- 
ducting a typewriting class and assisting 
them in gaining speed. I dictate a list 
of words rather slowly and have them 
write as many as possible before I dictate 
the next word, limiting their time. We 
count the words and at the end of the 
week a prize is given to the one leading 
the most number of days.—Gertrude Bird, 
High School, Weston, Missouri. 


Wordsign Drill 


The following plan has proved very 
successful as an aid in teaching wordsigns. 
I have a margin at the top of my boards 
for all wordsigns up to date. Very fre- 


quently we have an oral test over these 


characters. All tests are without notice 
and every student who does not make a 
very good grade is required to remain that 
evening for study. The time for these 
tests varies from five to thirty minutes. 
The characters are not in the same order 
of the book nor do I always follow the 
order on the board. 

You will be surprised at the enthusiasm 
of the class over the wordsigns. Much 
waste time has been eliminated as every 
spare moment the majority of students 
spend in reviewing these characters. 

Often I allow just enough time to write 
the wordsigns. I give as little time as 
possible as wordsigns must be recognized 
at sight—Nelle S. West, High School, 
Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Systematic Review 


When I was a student myself I was 
“everlastingly reviewing,” as some of my 
classmates expressed it. And they were 
right. I spent at least fifteen minutes 
every night for review and I evolved a 
little method of review for my own use. 
When I began teaching I tried the plan 
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FOR MARCH 
with my students. I ask them to spend 
only ten minutes every day for review 
Starting with k, g, r, l, they write each 
letter and word three times. When their 
ten minutes is up, they mark the place 
in their textbook and the next day begin 
their practice at that point. This they 
continue until they reach the lesson they 
are studying in class, and then they start 
at the beginning again. By the time they 
have completed the theory in their regular 
class work they have had several reviews 
M. Gertrude Willey, Lamb’s Business 
Training School, Brooklyn, New York. 


Writing Shorthand to Music 


Teachers of shorthand are generally 
agreed that shorthand penmanship is quite 
essential in the teaching of shorthand, as 
it trains the hand to form outlines more 
easily, and makes for a quick movement, 
but the methods of presenting the subject 
differ widely. 

Last fall I experimented with teaching 
penmanship to the music of the victrola, 
and found it worked exceedingly well. 
After the pupils had a good conception 
of how the outlines should be formed, I 
introduced the victrola. They began with 
the letter k, trying to write it in time to 
the music. At first it was difficult for 
them to keep up, that is, to swing quickly 
from one outline to another, but with a 
little practice they became quite proficient. 
Then they tried g, following it with k, 
g to get the proportion, and to get it 
quickly. The other letters of the alphabet 
were taken up in the same way, and then 
wordsigns, and such common combinations 
as pr, pl, kr, gr, etc. 

The pupils enjoyed working to music 
immensely, so much so that the evening 
school pupils would come ten or fifteen 
minutes early in order to get in extra prac 
tice. I usually started the victrola as soon 
as I arrived, and the pupils took their 
places at the board as soon as they came, 
and practiced until the bell for classes 
rang. 

There will be no difficulty in making 
shorthand penmanship enjoyable if it 
swings to the tune of some lively march 
or fox trot—Martha E. Bowen, Crosby 
High School, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
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iwieenth articte wu fhe Le TUES ‘Creeds of Great Business Men publishe 
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The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. 


FOR MARCH 


The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducied by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


If you have learned of a 


To Give means to Receive. 








An Official Reporter: How Made 


Mr. 


was 


1917, talph 
tp 
the 
cir 


. N November 1. 
Davis, Temple, ‘Texas, 
pointed Official Reporter of 


The 


appointment 


District of Texas 


surrounding 


Judicial 


istances 


his 
of particular interest to other ambitious 


ters desiring court reporting appoint 


ents 
Many 


nk the \ 


writers who 
ambitious 
the 


to secure 


are 
not exert neces 

effort 
ntments. Let us look 
related 


and 


ne experience 
Mr 


he handled himself 


sce 


Davis 
He SaVs hee remained 
ot thee 


i long r 


reporting 
the 


ste nograpl r 


than 
ispires to that kind 
rk. for it had al 
accom 


the 


those WwW ho 


sceme d an 


ment within 
of only 
especially gifted in 
wa Having 
his 


ment in an office 
termined to get into the reporting field 


j Racreu 


’ , 
fhe limit of 


capacity. It is just want of this 

ination and want of realization that 
has been reached which keeps 

in ambitious writer from occupying 
orter’s chair 

placed im a 

ot 


conversations 


Davis 


the 


was position 


circumstances his work 


heard many and 


1 his opportunity by endeavoring 
This 


op 


1 record of these conversations. 


He had the 


xcellent practice. 


to 


with 


con 
held 
ind thus gained very valuable experience 
Many 


gets up to this point without ever becom 


portunity report investigations In 


nection a railroad position he 


in reporting work a stenographer 
ing a reporter, because he does not seek 
the actyal opportunity to 
do reporting. Mr. Davis, 


ima prope rw ty 
however, was persistent 

and secured an appoint 

ment as de puty reporter 

ind thereafter was made 

the Official Reporter for 

the 27th Judicial Dis 

trict of Texas 

Mr. Davis 


begun career as Aa 


has only 
his 
reporter, because he is 
now bent upon getting a 
full understanding of 
some of the so-called 
technicalities of report 
ing Even though his 
appointment only dates 
back to November 1, 
1917, he has already be 
the 
peculiarities 


gun to study per 
of 


prac 


Davis sonal 


various attorneys 
ticing in court, particularly their peculi 
of and their of 


conducting the examination of witnesses 


arities speech methods 
This, perhaps, is most helpful in avoiding 
The 


reporter must understand the various types 


any possible failure as a reporter. 
of speakers and thus be prepared to an 
difficult Mr. Davis 


very when he 


ticipate situations 


makes a good suggestion 
SaVs: 


of the higher courts 
on cases similar to those I expect to report 


‘I read decisions 
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during a term of court. It makes the un 
derstanding of the case in hand easier 
and enables you to some extent to antici- 
pate what is coming.” ‘This has the ad- 
vantage of acquainting the reporter with 
the vocabulary to be used and also gives 
him a better understanding of the points 
presented in the case. In other words, it 
is the intelligent way of performing the 
tasks of an official reporter. 

Mr. Davis says that he has not as yet 
originated any particular word or phrase 
form peculiar to reporting, but has re 
ligiously practiced, and expects to continue 
to do so, the forms given in the Reporters 
Department of the Gregg Writer and in 
Court Practice. He also states he has a 
memorandum book in which he 
records every short cut he any 
publication and makes the word or phrase 
form so recorded a part of his stock in 
trade. 


Please note further that Mr. Davis says: 


special 
sees in 


“With the shorthand publications avail 
able at the present time, it seems to me 
if a shorthand writer adopts the phrases 
and short cuts which are therein presented, 
he will encounter no necessity for original 
forms. Court Practice is replete with 
facile and time-saving phrases, which I 
make as full use of as possible.” 

When a writer who has achieved the 
standing that Mr. Davis has, says that 
with his present ability he sees no oc 
casion for originating special forms, in 
view of the specialized phrases published 
it should be an indication to thousands 
of stenographers that to become an expert 
does not rest alone, or at all, in arbitrary 
and personal phrasing, but rests essen 
tially upon a complete knowledge of the 
word and phrase forms of the system ac 
companied by facility in their use. 

Some of the important cases reported 
by Mr. Davis in his capacity as Official 
Reporter are: 

State of Texas v J. C. Crouch, forgery. 

State of Texas v Waddy ‘Thompson, murder 

State of Texas v F. E. Crawford, murder 

First State Bank, v C. B. Smith et al. 

City of Lampasas v W. N. Huling. 

Referring to the notes reproduced on 
this page, it will be well to notice the 
phrasing used and the hand control; in 
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Mr. Davis’s Notes 


—/) 
(A ee Cc 1A tty A 
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fact, if one were to write this particular 
matter at his leisure, he would not be able 
to use many, if any, more phrases than 
were used by Mr. Davis in taking the testi 
mony as it came from the witness on the 
stand. This, in itself, reflects a knowledge 
of the system which is equal to expertness 
in writing when accompanied by the facil 
ity in execution as shown by the notes. I! 
it were possible to reproduce the notes 
just as they are on the printed page, every 
outline would show the full use of the 
get-away stroke. In reproduction, how 
ever, much of the value of this principle 
is obscured. When the phrasing is com- 
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ete, when the notes are put down on 
e page in a regular manner, when the 

get-away stroke is fully applied and when 
e spacing between characters is regular, 

then one can rest assured that the writer 
possesses a high degree of skill. Mr. 

Davis’s notes reflect these necessary prin- 

ciples of fluency in writing and it will 

not be surprising if within a few years 

Mr. Davis is known as one of the best 

reporters in the southwest. 


Mr. Davis has become a member of the 
National Shorthand Reporters’ Associa- 
tion, as all good shorthand reporters 


should do. 


Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Have you or Mrs. Shailer been repaid 
this amount or any portion of it from any of 
the other parties interested in the property in 
question? A. No, sir. 
IRA J. GREEN 

ounsel for the complainants herein, having 
been first duly sworn, testified in narrative 
form as follows: 


My name is Ira J. Green. I am the solicitor 


the complainant and have had charge of 


After the sale of this property had 
made to Mr. Frederick Davies I applied 

to the Title and Trust Company for an estimate 
the cost of a guarantee policy covering the 
roperty in question guaranteeing the title in 
the name of the heirs of Thomas Dooley, de- 
ceased, and received from them an estimate of 
$150.00. I then applied to the abstract de- 
partment of the same company for an estimate 
of the continuation of the abstract of title, we 
having in our possession an abstract brought 
down to 1891, and received from the Title and 
rrust Company an estimate of $225.00 as the 
st of the continuation of the abstract of title 
I then left an order with the Title and Trust 
Company for a guarantee policy, the cost of 
which would be $150.00, and the Title and Trust 
Company is about to issue a policy to Mr 
Frederick Davies and has rendered an opinion 
t the title is all right and that the policy will 
r'hey have rendered us a bill for this policy, 

the amount of which is $150.00, which bill I 
have here. The contract entered into between 
Mr. Davies, the purchaser of this property, and 
the heirs of Thomas Dooley, deceased, whose 
ew on the contract offered in evidence 
omplainant’s Exhibit 1, provide that the 
ser takes the property subject to all 
ind assessments levied after the year 
ind it was agreed between the purchaser 
heirs that the taxes for the year 1915 

| be paid by the heirs of Thomas Dooley, 
sed. It is impossible at this time to ob- 


his case. 
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tain a statement of those taxes, but I applied 
to the Board of Review for an estimate of 
what the taxes for this year on this property 
will be and am advised that the taxes for 1915 
will amount to about $75.00. 

MR. GREEN: I would like to have a rule 
entered on the defendant to close proofs in 
five days. 

THE MASTER: Enter a rule on everybody 
to close proofs in five days, on or before Mon- 
day, the 27th. 


Key to Mr. Davis’s Notes 


BAILEY, 


testified in his 


Defendant, 
own 


BILL 
duly sworn, 
follows: 

DIRECT EXAMINATION by Mr. Wagner. 

Q. Bill, where do you live? A. I live in 
Temple, South 6th Street. 

Q. How long have you lived in Temple? A. 
Twenty-three years 

Q. Where did you live before you came to 
Temple? A. Bastrop County. 

Q. On a farm or in town? A. On a farm. 

Q. Who did you first go to work for when 
you came to Temple? A. H. G. Wagner, when 
I first came to Temple. I worked for you for 
one year to the day I left and worked for the 
Santa Fe Railroad Company. 

Q. Bill, you are charged here with having 
been bootlegging in Temple—selling whiskey 
without license, in violation of the prohibition 
law over there; it that true? A. No, sir, your 
honor, I just like to explain to the jury, if it 
will be all right, just how this mess all started 
up and what the beginning of it is. 

The Court: All right, go ahead. 


oO 


having been 
behalf as 


John D. Rockefeller 
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N.S. R. 


HE following applications for mem 
bership have been received: 
Ralph Davis, official, Temple, lexas 
W. Powers, official, Phoenix, Arizona 
W. Heironimus, general, New York City 


sv A. Crabb, official, Knox, Indiana 


[he secretary wishes to make up a list 
nembers of the National 
enteted the military service dur 
Members will confer a 


Association 
) hi ive 
the past year 
sending the names and regiment 
livision to Charles E. Weller, 206 
wnie Temple, La Porte, Indiana 
The twentieth annual meeting of the N 
A. will be held at St. Louis on 
gust 18, 1918. The Planters Hotel, 
Fourth Pine Streets, has been 
As the South 


wr by 


rner and 


ected for headquarters 


2. 
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A. Notes 


west Association and Missouri State Asso 
ciation have arranged to meet in St. Louis 
at the same time, there will undoubtedls 
be a large attendance and everything looks 
to a most successful meeting 

With the approval and direction of the 
the 


just issued the first of a 


Executive Committee secretary has 


Bulle 


tins, to be issued hereafter at such times as 


series of 


may be found convenient and necessary 

The publication is not intended to con 
flict the arrangement 
now in force, by which the National Asso 


ciation supplies to its membership such 


in any way with 


magazine as they choose to select in place 
of the National 
found necessary to suspend last year 


Reporter which it was 


» 
7 


The Farmer and the Reporter 


ost plowed my old legs off, and was sit- 
* down to rest, 
lad 
essed up in Sunday best 
and said: “Good 
said I. Says he, 
his brand-new bicycl 
ie gum tree, 
ookin’ after farmin’ news, and I thought 
perhaps that you 
tell me 
pat and new 
the paper 
the land, 
up bits 
it command.” 
vhile he was a-talkin’, 
imp, 


pened 


i. slender came down the way, 


morning,” 


topped 
Mornin’,” 


leaned against a 


somethin’ interestin’ that would 


see, sent me out a-wheelin’ 


rough 


ther some of news that might 


and I had a 


most 


up a little book, built like a 
stamp, 
hittled off 
Id he 

he 
ight at 


so dumbfounded, | 


ige 


his pencil as sharp as it 


en stood thar waitin’ and lookin’ 


me 
had a 


, 
almost 


i was 


I went about it to tell what I could 
hat tomatoes had 
profits took: 
made a dot or two and then a great 
g crook. 


‘ rops 


2 rot which part o’ 


him short, but prices 
l, I said 


he made a jumpin’ frog and stood 


was very 


its head 
he walnut crop was good, some sun 
hed ones, "twas true 


He made a pair o’ bullet moulds and then a 
figure two 

The peach crop it 
fair to take, 

He made a semicolon rattlesnake 

I told him the alfalfa crop was pretty well nigh 

gone, 

mace 

bon on 

As to the comin’ 


the dark: 


a streak o° lightnin’ and then a little 


was mostly sold at prices 


ind then a 


He rib 


i lizard without legs and tied a 


orange crop, we vet were in 


He made 
mark 
then I got 
savage looks, 
That he was coddin’ of me by 
crooks: 

Wherefore he looked 
do not understand, 

I've taken down what you have said, ‘tis writ 
ten in shorthand.” 

And then he read it all aloud as plain as plain 
could be, 

Then thankin’ 
to me 

“T'll swan,” I said, when he had gone, “I don’t 

know "bout this plan, 

rather try to read 

washerman.” 

Next mornin’ when the paper came, and I was 

lookin through, 

I found it thar all printed down and every 
word was true; 

But then I cannot understand how they 

print the news 

get it straight for 

them air curleyques. 


And my dander up and said with 


makin’ of those 


quite hurt like, “You 


me perlitely, he said good-bye 


I'd the bill of a Chinee 


can 


And folks to read from 


M. Frazier 


ndebted to Mr. George W. Scott, Riverside, California, for forwarding to us this 
ipping from an old scrapbook) 
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An Indiana Redhead Fires First American Shot—! 


( The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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An Indiana Redhead Fires First American Shot—II 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Hats Off to the Flag 


Doesn't it make you mad to see some man 
stand stolid as the flag goes by and never lift 
his hat? 

Sometimes you go out™ and speak to him 
We have known persons to go to the curb and 
politely remove the offender's hat We know 
a woman who stepped out to the curb and took 
four hats off as many men all in a row And 
the exasperating thing about that was that 
they” did not know what it was all about until 
she explained that the colors were going by and 
that every man was supposed to uncover" to 
the flag. 

But after all, it is not so much a lack of 
patriotism as it is a lack of education which is 
responsible’ for our want of courtesy to the 
Stars and Stripes. We have all been woefully 
slack in instilling into the younger generations 
and into those’’ who have come to us from a 
foreign land a Pe respect for the ensign of 
the land. (168) juffalo Express 


The Recipe 
It’s doing your work the best you can 
And being just to your fellow man; 
It's making money, but holding friends, 
And staying true to” your aims and ends; 
It’s figuring how and learning why, 
And looking forward and thinking high, 
And dreaming a little and doing much; 
It’s keeping” always in closest touch 
With what is finest in word and deed; 
It’s being thorough, vet making speed; 
It’s daring blithely the field of chance’ 
While making labor a brave romance; 
It’s going onward despite defeat 
And fighting staunchly, but keeping sweet; 
It’s being clean and it’s playing fair; 
It’s laughing lightly at Dame Despair, 
It’s looking up at the stars above, 
And drinking deeply of life and love; 
It’s struggling on with the will’ to win, 
But taking loss with a cheerful grin; 
It’s sharing sorrow and work and mirth, 
And making better this good old earth; 
It’s serving,’ 
It's doing your Noblest 
Rerton Braley in Forhes 


© 


Backbone 


that’s Success! (161) 
Vadazine 


I've paid close heed to the ways of men; 
I've observed what the world calls luck; 
I have silently marveled now and then 
At the® potent power of pluck; 
And this as a bit of truth I hail, 
A sentence that’s worth one’s heed 
The man who is always afraid® he'll fail 


Doesn't stand much show to sueceed (58) 


* striving through strain and stress, 


The American Flag 


which the flag should be 
displayed at full staff: February 12, Lincoln's 
birthday; February 22, Washington's birt! 
day; April 19, Battle of Lexington;* May 30, 
Memorial Day; June 14, Flag Day; June 17 
Battle of Bunker Hill; July 4, Independenc 
Day; September 6, Lafayette’s birthday; 
October 12, Columbus” Day; March 17, Evacu 
ation Day; December 26, Battle of Trentor 
and other legal holidays or special occasions 

In placing the flag at half staff it should 
first be hoisted to the top of the staff and ther 
lowered to position, and preliminary to lower 
ing from half staff it should’ be raised agai 
to the top. On Memorial Day the flag should 
fly at half staff from sunrise to noon, and at 
full staff from 

During time of war it is proper to display 
the flag continuously; but it is conducive to the 
to greater respect for 


Anniversaries on 


noon to sunset 


spirit of economy and 
the flag to lower it at night, and it should be 
protected from inclement weather 
rhe flag should not be hoisted’ 
rise nor allowed to remain up after sunset 
Ihe flag should never be allowed to touch the 
ground while being hoisted or lowered. Its™ 
folds should float freely and should be cleared 
fouled 
saluted by all 


before su 


it once whenever 

The flag should be 
when being hoisted or lowered*®” and when it 
is passing on parade or in review rhe spe 
tator should rise if sitting; halt if walking; and 
standing at “attention,” salute with the right 
hand in all cases except that a man in civiliat 
uncover and hold 


present 


dress and covered should 
the headdress opposite the left shoulder™ wit! 
the right hand 

When the flag is carried in parade with any 
other flag it should have the place of honor af 
the right.” If a number of flags are carried, 
the flag should either precede the others or 
carried in the center above the others on 
higher staff 

Nothing 
igainst the flag 

Neither the flag nor a picture of it should 
be used for any*” advertising purposes w! 
soever: nor as toys, fans, parasols, paper nap 
kins, sofa cushions; nor as a cover for a table, 
desk, or other debasing 
manner. ; 

It is unlawful to trample upon, mutilate, oF 
otherwise treat the flag with insult or con 
tempt; or to attach to it any“ inscription or 
object whatsoever 


should ever be placed upor 


box: nor in any” 


with the hand: Raise the 
until the tip of the fore! 

the headdress 

above 


ro salute 
hand smartly 
touches the lower part of* 
forehead if the head is uncovered) 
right eve, thumb and fingers extended 
joined, palm to the left, forearm incline 
forty-five hand and 


degrees, 


ibout 
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it the same time look toward the flag 
person saluted lo 
Drop the arm smartly by the sic 

emorize these rules should be a part ot 
triotic duty of all of us, especially those 

and 
to perform before our newly patriated 


ve lived long in this country have 


re are four classes of who’ do not 
the flag: the careless, the forgetful and 
orant For the ignorant it may be re 
| that it is proper to remove the hat as 
\ For the careless and forget 
iv be suggested that their laxity is like 
to their loyalty 


nen 


ors go by 


irouse 


J. Stewart Gibson 


suspicion as 


How Modern Ships Are Built 


ind finest timbers do not go into 
building, as that ship just coming into 
can testify 


largest 


irbor 
contrast between the 
By joining to 
some rough boards the savage makes a 
oating at the will of the” tide without 

He hews down a tree, scoops out the 


strange 1s the 


d man and the savage 


ind forms a rude canoe 
there was the ancient 
ns, having three tiers or 


ships used in the fleet of the Spanish Ar- 


galley of the 


rows of oars 


da were in some respects a good deal like 
e of our vessels, except that they were fitted 


oars as well as sails. 


rhe war galley of the Greeks originally had 
5 and later, two masts, but de 
upon its 
in a single line on each side and each 


rie mast 


chiefly oars, which were 
by one rower. ‘Two of the ships in 

the discoverers of the New World start 
voyage were of the kind called 
They were not decked over, but 
lilt high at either end, with cabins that 


like houses or castles. 


their 


we see the gradual’ transition from 
canoe of the savage to the iron-clads 
ind the steam vessels of splendid size 
fort which now plow the waves be- 
Kurope and America 
ice in which a ship is built is called 
In the middle and leaning down* to 
s edge is a row of piles of stout pieces 
called blocks 
strange sight to see the skeleton™ of 
ese huge ships growing ‘into size and 
ery piece must be strong and secure 
each part must be fashioned from™ 
rt In some yards there are machines 
ed as to saw the timbers into shape 
e right curves and twist to fit™ to 
and means of making vessels may 
ttle, but the end and aim of every ship 


to make the whole®® thing firm, vet 
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is raised 
carried up 


from the water 


really is the 


At the end farthest 
the stem, which keel 
ward 

The making of 
ers, cabins, berths, etc., goes on by degrees dur 
ing the building of the ship 

\ very large built up* ot pieces 
called spindles, and other odd 
names, bound together by iron wedges driven 
in hot. 

To prevent and shellfish from col 
lecting™ on the bottom, ships are often sheathed 
with thin sheets of copper, which sheds them 
off 

Iron is considered a_ better material for 
building ships*” than One reason for 
this is that the same strength may be obtained 
with less weight. Another, that the iron plates 
can be bent™ to any curve, thus avoiding the 
for strength in a wood 


port holes, magazines, bunk 


mast is 


side trees 


scuWw eed 


med wood 


combinations necessar\ 
en vessel. 

rhe first process in iron shipbuilding is the 
laving off the®’ lines of the full size on 
the floor of a large room called the mold-loft 
Rough wooden patterns, called templets, ar 
then made of sections of the ship, one templet 
to every section 

rhe ship is made ready much the 
for a wooden ship. The keel™ is generally of 
flat bar-iron, sometimes in several thicknesses, 
the different lengths being joined at the ends 
and riveted together. All the iron work’ of a 
ship is fastened together by rivets 

In an iron ship the ribs, called frames, are 
always made of angle-iron This is*” rolled 
or wrought bar of iron in the form of an angle 
rhe frames are bent while red hot upon a large 
flat cast-iron™ plate into the proper curve, ac 
cording to the plan, and then set up in place 
upon the keel. 

The floors of the decks, which are™ 
narrow iron plates running crosswise of the 
ship, are bolted solidly to the frames. 

After the skeleton frame of the floors and 
the’® beams, which support the deck, are in 
place, the outside sheathing plates are put on 
Each plate is of the exact size called for in™ 


the model (702) 


Creeds of Great Business Men 
Cyrus Hall McCormick 


Cyrus Hall McCormick was inventor, manu 
facturer, salesman. He invented the reaper, 
then manufactured it, then sold it. These three 
traits—closely related, yet widely separated? 

are rarely found in one man. He did many 
things because he had many things to do. The 
age of the specialist had not arrived.” The 
specialist is a product of system, but before 
we could have system the world’s work had to 
be well on its way. He builder and 
builders do not quibble over their work. They 
do the first job first and then pass on to the 
next. This is” why they are builders—why they 
get separated from the crowd Abilitv, like 
muscle, grows with exercise 


vessel 


same as 


made of 


was a 
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McCormick was a Virginia farm boy. On 
rainy™ days he tinkered around his father’s 
blacksmith shop and this tinkering finally gave 
to the world its first practical reaper. The year 
was 1831"°—a year worth remembering. On 
the reaper we have ridden from the poverty 
of the past into the oe pom! of the present. 
Progress is'” the result of big farms; big farms 
are the result of a quick method of harvesting; 
and a quick method of harvesting is the result” 
of the reaper. Without the reaper there would 
be no great business men, for without the reaper 
most of us would be scratching the ground.™ 

McCormick was a pioneer. The railroads fol- 
lowed the reaper. A pioneer in any field must 
appreciate the value of struggle. McCormick 
enjoyed struggle as well” as success. He was 
Scotch, which means that he was a good fighter. 
He knew the value of hard work. He was care- 
ful and exacting;** and to make sure that a 
thing was done well he liked to do it himself. 
Thus he fought his way up from a country*”” 
blacksmith shop to the largest harvesting ma- 
chine plant in the world. It covers two hun- 
dred twenty-nine acres of land and keeps busy 
nine thousand™ employees. 

Although he built his first plant at Chicago 
in 1847, it was not until the outbreak of the 
Civil War that the™ reaper came into its own. 
By doing the work in the harvest fields it re- 
leased men for the battle fields. The duel be- 
tween the North*™ and the South was a duel 
between the wheat states and the cotton states. 


Strange things happen when the fates are at 
play. The cotton” gin made slavery profitable 
and the gin was invented by Eli Whitney, a 
Northerner. The reaper made it possible to do 
away with slavery, and™ the reaper was invent- 
ed by Cyrus McCormick, a Southerner. In the 
final analysis we are all pretty much akin, 
aren't we? 

There is no joy™ in idleness. He who does 
not find happiness in his work never finds it 
No man ever knew this better than Cyrus 
McCormick. He was‘ busy—always busy; and 
he was happy—always happy. 

His work was his life. He took his work 
seriously and he put into it all® his energy 
Success awaits the man who is willing to take 
off his coat and go after it, was his principle 
Failure is for those™ who think failure. There 
were no to-morrows with McCormick. If he did 
not originate, he at least practiced “Do it now.” 
He would say, “One™ thing at a time and the 
hardest thing first.” 

He saw Chicago grow from a country town 
into a city. When the Big Fire of™ ’71 changed 
that city into an ash heap McCormick turned 
builder in earnest. He rebuilt his own and he 
helped others to rebuild their® own. 

Cyrus McCormick’s thoughts were of prog- 
ress. He was a reformer and he liked to think 
that he had helped to move the world for- 
ward. (625) 
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Be a Master of Detail 
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